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THE ETHICAL PROBLEM AT THE 
PRESENT TIME 

In fornier times, nothing seemed Qiore 
plausible and more certain than morality. 
It was a tower of strength, where men sought 
r6fuge in the midst of all the doubts and con- 
flicts of life. . This was especially the case 
during the Age of Enlightenment (Aufklfi- 
rung). Men wefe beginning to believe less 
absolutely in the religion handed doum to 
them, but they clung all the more to morality. 
Metaphysical speculation and theoretical en- 
deavours to reveal the innermost essence of 
thii^ cmeountered growing opposition, yet 
morality was wdcomed as something superior* 
to §11 complications* and valiutble to all. It 

*5 
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was held to be the pirot of Archimedes, which 
gives stability to the whole of life. 

In our days moralit;^ has ceased to be 
a matter of such unquestionable certainty, 
a^d has been drawn into the wave of tils-, 
integration which is passing over our minds. 
Formerly the scientific definition and accu- 
rate conception of morality were matters of 
contention; but it is now the fundamratal 

i 

idea of morality that is questioned. Many of 
our contemporaries are of opinion that the 
revelations of modem science and the claims* 
of modem life have destroyed the foundatioiis 
of morality and made it untenable in the old 
sense. Morality in the old sense demands 

Q 

dissociation of our aspirations from our own 
personal interest, and devotion to sogiethii^ 
that is esteemed higher; whenever an action 
that appears good is seen to proceed from 
seli^ motives, it can no longer claim any 
moral value. There is a widespread tendency 
in modom life to question the possibility of 
such detachment from the sdlf^ and ^ to 
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adoiowledge Uie coercion exercised over 
mfui by his instinct of self-preservation. 
Emancipation from Jbhis restraint is not even 
cc^uidered desirable, for constant strife and 
cdl^p0tition seem necessary to life wd pi^- 
gress, and a softening of this strife would 
inevitably reduce the energy of life. 

Morality frirther demands independence 
and spontaneity of action. An action per- 
formed under the pressure of external coer- 
cion or mechanical habit loses immediately its 
imoral character. Now such independence and 
s^ntaneity are not possible apart from some 
kind of free choice, yet this would contradict 
the law of causality, which in the present 
age is generally considered to rule the whole 
of reality. In man’s soul, the supremacy 
of this law of causality is strengthened by 
our growing insight into the 'power of 
heredity and of social environment, ^et 
mondity in the old sense stands and falb 
with man’s power of spontaneous and inde-* 
pendent decision. 


ft 
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It is difficult also for morality to retain in 
modem life the position and estimation it 
formerly enjoyed. It psed to be invested 
with unique significance, and placed hi|^ 
a|>ove all other manifestations of the inSfer^ 
life. This conviction found its strongest ex- 
pression at times of great historical import. 
We all remember the words of Jesus: **For 
what shall a man be profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life ? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his life?” 
The same conviction is expressed in philo-> 
sophical language by the greatest antique 
philosopher and the greatest modern philo- 
sopher: Plato and Kant. Plato says: *‘A11 
the gold on the earth and ^ under the earth 
is less precious than virtue.” Kant says: 
*‘lf righteousness should perish, it would 
not be worth while for men to live on the 
earth.” 

But this conviction of the absolute supre-' 
macy of the moral task requires an inner 
gradation of Ufe, for whi^ modem conditions 
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offer no scope. For modem life subordinates 
all aspiration and endeavour to the aim of 
^ihancing the process of life. Every action is 
valued as a means to this end ; and morality 
•(X^d only hold its own as an instrument «f 
human welfare. But such degradation of 
morality would mean annihilation of morality. 
The present time is not entirely dominated by 
such a movement against morality ; only f, few 
currents of thought are so absolute in their 
negation of ethical claims. But these currents 
icould never have attuned the strength and 
expansion they undoubtedly exhibit if in our 
day morality were more securely established 
and more distinctly formulated. It is the 
want of union in moral ideals (never before 
so*strongly marked) which gives added power 
to the enemies of morality. 

^ There are to-day no less than four kinda of 
morality, often crossing and opposing each , 
other, which claim men’s allegiance. These 
are: 
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Religious Morali^, 

The Morality of Reason or of Immanrat 
Idealism, c 

The Morality of Work, 

Social Morality. 

Religious Morality and the Morality of 
Reason have come down to us from past ages, 
and grow out of an inner world of ideas. The 
Morality of Work and Social Morality are 
specific results of the present time, growing out 
of work in a visible world of realities. The two 
older forms of morality form an antithesis to 
the two newer forms, as will hereafter be seen. 

The most effectual kind of morality is still 
the religious one — ^for us, the morality associ- 
ated with Christianity, the relij^on of ethical 
redemption. Christianity, which isb founded 
oil a holy will superior to the world, exalts 
moral action far above arbitrary human choice 
and human turns. It completely severs moral 
action from all natural inclinatiim, dissociates 
it from all external perfomance, and gives it a 
purely spintualo character. It supplies ao»most 
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powerful impulse to ^tion, by connecting man’s 
destiny with his attitude towards his moral 
obligations. The awakening and ennoUing 
p^wer inherent in (Christianity was not con- 
^ fitted to individuals, but was embodied in a 
large section of the human race, creating*a 
spiritual atmosphere which still acts power- 
fully on individual souls, even if they them- 
selves are not conscious of it. Religious 
morality still continues to influence us in 
this way. All other kinds of morality -could 
not be as effectual as they are, were they not 
constantly supplemented and deepened by 
religious morality. 

And yet we cannot ignore the fact that in 
our day the supremacy of religious morality 
is often contested. The world of religion 4 
no longer encompasses men as a matter of 
course, and this fact weakens its moral in- 
fluence. At the same time many objections, 
are raised against the nature and deman<fs of, 
religious morality. Owing to the closer con-*' 
nection betweoa fUan’s endeavour and his 
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environment and to the accentua1i<»i.of tl^ 
struggle for existence, this kind of morality 
appears too mild, too soft, too subjective, and 
there is often a desire for a sterner and mope 
virile kind. . Religious ethi^ does not sdefn 
to have sufficient latitude to transform the 
whole' of life. We can therefore understand 
the widespread desire for something which 
can sufficiently supplement religious ethics. 

At aU periods of higher civilisation, religious 
morality has been supplemented .and com- 
pleted by the morality of reason, which was 
developed above all* by the philosophers, firom 
the Stoics down to Kant and Fichte. Here 
morality does not proceed from a superior and 
divine will, but fix>m man’s^^own reasonable 
nature. This nature seems to demand rec<^ 
nition of a universal law, and voluntary sub- 
mission to it; only then does man bring his 
,own being to perfection. The morality arising 
herefrom is strong and manly ; it incites man 
to a proud independence of spirit, and exalts 
him far above everyday life. To this mondify 
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q( r6ai^ we owe ^e scientific development 
of the mortd world of ideas, and tiie distinct 
formulation of conceptions like Duty and 
Conscience. By means of such conceptions, 
Immorality of reason also influences our own 
time, without however taking the lead, as^it 
did during the Age of Enlightenment (Auf- 
klSrung). The idea of reason as the sure 
foundation of our spiritual life is no longer 
universally accepted, and has little influence 
on the nmn of to-day. He is too fully con- 
scious of his subordination to the world of 
sense, of which he is a member, to be able to 
enfranchise himself completely from it, and to 
assert his own superior power. The rational- 
istic conception of life reckons with strong, 
celf-centred personalities, who, as we know, do 
not abound in our time. 

Morality could not be in close touch with 
the movements and problems of the present 
day, if— either as religious or as rational 
morality — it were inseparable from belief in 
an invisible world. But the latest develop- 
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meat of life supplies mdirality with valuable 
motives derived from the virible world, and 
even creates new specific forms of morality. 
On the one hand, the impulse comes from 
modem work ; on the other hand, from ^ 
modem society. In both cases, we have 
forces that were always at work, but that 
gain considerable significance from the condi> 
tions of modem life. 

All*reaUy earnest work is directed towards 
some object which it seeks to penetrate; it 
*impels us to value the object for its own sake, 
and to treat it according to its own require* 
ments. Man is thus exalted above his own 
personal opinion and inclination. Only in 
modem times has work reached its full 
development as a factor of education and of 
moral culture. For work has now Ibecome 
more and more independent of separate 
individuals ; it is becoming a concern common 

c 

to afi mankind, and it forms its own great 
complexes. Such a complex is modem science. 
It is no longer dependent ^n individuals, but 
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has fonned a fabric ot its own. In accordance 
with the development it has attained, science 

dictates to individuals the channels and 

# 

methods of their work, presents problems to 
^**Sblved, and indicates the means of their 
solution.* The individual works in vain if he 
detaches himself from the movement of the 
whole. His enrolment in the movement of 
the whole imparts to life a distinctly ethical 
character. For the individual must subordinate 
himself completely to the demands of the 
whole ; he must repress everything bearing 
upon his own will and desire; he must feel 
that his own efforts are part of the great sum 
of human endeavour, the promotion of which 
must be his highest satisfaction. Single workers 
come and go, but through the work of genera- 
tions the proud edifice of science is ever 
growing. As Bacon says: ** Multi pertraim- 
bumt et au^bitur sdentia.” (Many will ^ass 
*by, and science will grow.) 

What applies to science is equally true of' 
the other provinces of life. In modem times. 
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mighty complexes are Everywhere swinging' 
up, which encompass individuals with their 
superior power. We see this above all in 
technical and industrial work, but also in s^te 
organisation, in education with its schools ^d 
^ther organisations. ^ these finally unite in 
the comprehensive concepfidh* of civilisation 
and culture — in the idea of man’s supremacy 
over the world by means of his work. 

It is evident that a strong moral force is 
here engendered. Without this ethical factor, 
without a constant enrolment and subordina- 
tion, modem civilisation could never have 
reached its present development. Yet we 
cannot deny that this morality of work has 
inner limitations. The techtaical side of work 
does indeed repress and even destroy all 4n- 
dividual will; but it is an open question in 
what spirit the work is done, whether from love 
of ^the work or fk>m petty and selfish motives. 
It is quite possible for a petty and narro^ 
firame of mind to be accompanied by the 
greatest technical skill further, work r^udies 
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'out towards achievefbent, and the worker is 
judged by what he achieves. What becomes 
of his inner life, of his whole personality, is 
a Blatter of indifference. Here we are only 
paftsTof a structure, and are nothing at all in 
ourselvess This must becdme so more anff 
more in proport^lff as work is specialised wd 
in proportion as it calls into activity an ever 
smaller part of the individual’s powers. More- 
over, the union of men, which in this direction 
takes place, is confined only to their common 
work. However closely connected they may 
be* through their work, their individual prin- 
ciples and convictions can be very different, 
if not absolutely hostile. It is, in our day, 
above all, the sotaal problem which divides 
men into hostile factions. In one special 
direction — that of work — ^there is an ethical 
development of life ; but we cannot base on 
it ah inner entity of right and humanity. The 
*morality thus developed is cold and im- 
personal; it lacks inner warmth, and cannot 
appeid to the whole* personality. 

• A 
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In this respect social Morality is. infinitely 
superior to the morality of work. For social 
morality proceeds from the immediate re- 
lation of man to man. Here, also, something 
old and familiar acquires a new form aSid a 
wronger influence. It was an old conviction 
that man could only develop in connecticm 
with his fdlow-men, towards whom his 
activity was mainly directed. But what has 
recast the idea of society in a new mould 
is the modem doctrine that men are not 
united by their common relation to an in- 
visible world— ruled either by a Divine Being 
or by an all-pervading Reason — ^but by their 
actual living together in the realm of experi- 
ence. This modem doctrine points out that 
individuals not only meet during the course«of 
their life, but that they are interdependent 
from the very beginning— that union and life 
with others are fundamental necessities for 
every human being. In developing this idea,* 
’ modem sociology shows, by means of innumer- 
able statistics, hovr the i&ture and welfare of 
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the individual depenSis upon the condition of 
the udiole. It tries to prove that all progress 
— even for the mdivi4iua] — is inseparable from 
the amelioration of the community at large ; 
Sueh*ameIioration therefore becomes the main 
object of endeavour. Modem sociology at the 
same time advocates the idea of a common 
responsibility — a solidarity of all human life 
and action. Strong motives are thus offered 
to the individual to direct his activity beyond 
his own personal interest towards the welfare 
of all, and to find in work for the welfare of 
otliers — in attnmtic action — ^the highest value 
of life. 

The “social” ethics thus developed are 
further enhanced* by the growing conviction 
tRat the, traditional form of life in the com- 
munity is capable — nay, needful — of funda- 
mental changes. Formerly the structure of 
society was above all aristocratic in character. 
The conduct of life was in the hands of a 
small minority. They alone acquired full' 
dev^opment of all thdr powers and full pos- 
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session of earthly goods, which the rest could 
only enjoy in part and through the agency of 
the favoured few. Thi§ division of mankind 
was supposed to be too firmly established«by 
the Divine Will or by a mysterious d&^&iy 
%r human endeavour to try and 'alter it. 
But modem man, in the consciousness of- his 
power, by no means considers these things 
incapable of change. For him, it is a sublime 
task to suppress such distinctions, and to let 
“all who carry a human face” (Fichte) par- 
ticipate in the work and enjoyment of life. 

We can here discuss neither the possibility 
of solving this problem in all its bearings nor 
the complications resulting th^from. But 
we cannot deny the strong ethical stimulus 
of such a movement. It has resullj^d in &n 
eager desire to strengthen the weak, to raise 
aspiring spirits, to oppose injustice, to eradicate 
suffering as far as possible, and to increase the 
enjoyment of life. In all this, there is much 
warmth and vigour, a strong feeling of re- 
sponsibility and^ recognition of the^ rights of 
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Qthers. No other e^cal fbrce so strongly 
iiifluenc«i the men of to-day as the social 
idea ; we see this in ^^gislation, in education, 
in a^ery relation of man to man. This idea 
c^iibllaracts egoism, and produces such a 
wealth of humane action as was hardly ever 
wil^ssed at' any period of the world’s history, 
i But even here, in spite of so much that is 
admirable inner limitations are evident. Life 
and morality are concentrated on activity for 
others. But this activity is more for man’s 
external welfare than for that of his soul — 
mdte for the conditions of life than for life 
itself. Inner problems, too, find often only a 
seecmdary consideration, and the personality 
as a whole is apt to be neglected. This 
m<8rality of social activity believes in the ex- 
istence of goodwill and its growth by means of 
extend activity, and takes human virtue for 
granted. But it has nothing to offer that co^d 
^ay the inner confiicts, or could overcome 
the hidden, wild, and passionate element in 
hunum nature. Nor does this ^d of morality 
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suiBci^tly realise whA: complications and 
passions are iitteparable from life in the 
community, viz. the strife for power and 
supremacy, the vanity and unreality which 
arise and rapidly spread among its melhbe^ 
Social morality shows a very optimistic con- 
ception of man which is often contradicted 
by experience. However great therefore the 
merits of social morality may be in one special 

a 

direction it takes up the problem too super- 
ficially, and offers no firm foundation for 
morality on account of the fact that it pre* 
supposes rather than creates morality. 

Morality to-day thus appears to be accom- 
panied by much confusion and many complica- 
tions. There is no lack df separate develop- 
ments, but these cross and oppose one another. 
What one kind of morality takes to be its 
chief source of strength appears to another to 
be mere weakness. The inner and s^ritual 
character of the older forms is condemn^ by 
the younger forms as a subjective illusion, whilf 

c 

the unremitting activity of the latter se^s to 
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^ oi^neats to an exclusive concentra- 
* tion <m external work. Li^ as a whole has 
become uncertain to ms in its deepest aspects ; 
an4 we are no longer satisfied with the moral 
^pulses which issue from the life around us> 
We hesitate between absolutely different 
kinds of morality — kinds which can only 
fhlly develop their individual characteristics 
by injuring one another ; this must inevitably 
weaken the infiuence of morality on the whole 
of life. At the same time, movements hostile 
to morality encounter less opposition, and 
gmft ground in spite of their inherent super- 
ficiality. Morality, once an undoubted posses- 
sion of mankind, has thus come to be a difficult 
problem ; instead of ruling over man from the 
he%ht of ite superiority it seems now to depend 
on his opinion and choice. 

The condition of things resulting herefrom 
is becoming more and more unendurable. JLt 
.iftorality be weakened, then life is robbed of 
strong impulse, of an ennobling power, and 
of a dominant aim ; it is in danger of inner 
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diminution and^^inte^ation. The **salt of* 
life” is then laeking, which alone can keep* 
it fresh and healthy; |ind with all its outer 
brilliancy, it is threatened with inner depay. 
If we are to resist this danger with our 
might then science must help to *overcome 
the uncertainty and want of concentration so 
characteristic of our time, and must help to 
obtain full recognition of morality as a whole. ' 
To do this, it is above all necessary to find 
some point of view whence we can successfully 
combat this disintegration. 

We shall therefore have to consider first of 
all how such a point of view may be attained. 
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The intricate situation of to-day necessarily 
incites us to reflection. We must consider 
our life as a whole; we must ask ourselves 
whether human existence comprises various 
kinHs and gradations of life, and whether a 
task thus arises which embraces the whole of 
man’s endeavour. There can be no doubt that 
human life is not <A>nfined to one single plane 
— rthat all^variety of endeavour does not easily 
unite to form a definite unity, but that hetero- 
geneous elements meet and mingle in man. 

Man at first appears to be part of natiyre, 

. of the world of sense, subject to its laws and 
impulses.' Dim and unreasonable instincts 
pervadp man’s life with compelling force. 

37 
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Our conceptions grow <lbt of sense impres- 
sion^ and form at first the purely mechanical ' 
concatenation which we term ** association,” 
while also all our efforts are directed towards 
individual sdf - preservation. In all' thi|, 
man is entirely within the limitations of 
nature. Yet though this natural life at 
first predominates, it does not represent the 
whole of our life. We become aware of new 

e 

features, which we characterise as “ spiritual.” 
We see how man grows independent of 
his environment, and strives to subdue it 
from without and within. By thoughlfhe 
frees himself from the shackles of hu en- 
vironment, and asserts himself against the 
whole world ; at the same? time he is dnven 
back to the world, and feels injpcdled ^ to 
fathom it and to make it his own by personal 
experience. His actions do not always re- 
main a mere part of nature’s concatenations. 
He cmi detach himself from all cohesion. 
In unbridled egoism he wn subordinate every 
event and action to bis own well-being; or 
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h« can absorb into himself all that at^ 
first existed beside him and apart from him, 
and that often appteared hostile, and can 
thus manifest incalculable love and sympathy. 
|lis Yiatural instinct of self-preservation will 
then appear too petty and insignificant; he” 
can even come to feel its narrow restricfrdns 
intolerable. 

If we pass from the individual to the whole 
of mankind, we see in civilisation and culture 
a new form of life opposed to mere nature. 
For man is no longer swayed and ruled by 
what assails him from without, but he con- 
fronts it with new aims and ideals. He 
judges and weighs; he approves and rejects; 
he forms new ccNnplexes like those of state 
oifganisa^on and of science. In all this, man 
is the representative of a new and specific 
kind of life; he manifests an independence 
unknowi) in nature. 

This new life differs from nature and from 
what may be attained on the basis of nature,' 
not Qnly in single characteristics, but in all 
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its manifestations and *even in its funda- 
mental essence. Nature forms a ti^e of 
separate elements, whifh come into redp- 
rocal action, but which lack fdl inner cohesion. 
Great complexes are thus formed, but no 
‘^combination amounts to real cohesio%: there 
is no inner whole, and no life proceeding from 
such an inner synthesis. 

All life grows out of contact with the 
environment; therefore intellectual participa- 
tion is indissolubly bound to the world of 
sense. In this life of nature, the intellect can 
create no conceptions independent of sedse 
impressions, and action cannot free itself from 
the power of natural impulse. All inner 
values can here be nothii^ more than an 
accessory and reminiscence of wha| reaches 
us from without. 

We see something essentially difSsrent, 
whoever spiritual life develops. Here life 
is not decomposed into a multitude ot 
separate elements, but inner syntheses are 
formed which embrace and dominate all 
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achievement of indiridual beings. This is 
'^especiaMy the case when human thought 
aspires after Truth. ^ Every individual has 
his, own sum of conceptions and his own 
s|>ecia^associatiohs ; but he does not pos- 
sess a ^th of his own. All search for truth 
is based on the conviction that something 
must be acquired which is common to all men, 
and which embraces and governs them all. 
Aspiration thus extends far beyond separate 
individuals. We have here not a discon- 
nected mass of assertion and dogma; all is 
gathered into a well-ordered synthesis, and all 
separate efforts result in progression towards 
unity and wholeness. Every kind of intellec- 
tual endeavour poesents a similar situation. 
Thus the^Good and the Beautiful are not 
values confined to single individuals; every 
man striving after them only contributes 
towards the sum of common endeavour, and 
^hat he wins for himself is at the same time 
a gain £6r all. Aspiration is not confined to a 
limited number of separate results, but the 
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manifestation of a greati whole is sought for — 
a comprehensive realm of the Good Und th^ 
Beautiful, m 

Once the mind is thus concentrated, on 
the whole greater spiritual independeiHCe in-< 
evitab^ ensues. For it is necessafy to rise 
above the sense impression and constantly 
to assert the autonomy of the soul if aspira- 
tion from the whole and to a greater whole' 
is to be successfully developed. From being 
a mere accessory, life now becomes in all 
respects a source of independent life. In 
science ideas gain a significance of iSieir 
own apart from the impressions of sense; 
they develop their own laws, and react with 
transforming power on what they have ab- 
sorbed, as we see in the case of mathematics. 
Our own mind supplies the forms in which 
we shape our world. Feeling also frees it- 
self from sense impressions. Sense enjoy- 
ment no longer suffices for man’s happinei^ 
His relation to other human beings does not 
remain confined to external contact ; sympathy 

A • 
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and love can embrace the whole of man- 
kind, fCs is proved by the great religions. 
We can Ao longer* doubt man’s capacity 
of .aspiring to values far beyond external 
{mssesajons ; and his inner life, the develop- 
ment oi his own individual personality#^ may 
become a matter of paramount ipiportance 
for him. 

But this inner life, with all its distinct 
manifestations, can cope successfully with 
the outer world and its forcible inroads only 
by developing an inner realm which it ex- 
teifds to an independent world of its own. 
This does in reality take place. What was 
at first beside us and apart from us can 
be transferred to d:he spirit without merging 
into it. ^he antithesis between internal and 
external values, which at first seemed to 
disintegrate life, can be overcome if spiritual 
endeavour absorbs the object and brings it 
Tnto reciprocal action with spiritual forces. 
Where spiritual development is at its highest, 
life does not fluctuate between the sutgective 
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wd objective but unites* both in itself, brings 
them into reciprocal action, and develbps one ' 
by means of the other. « Such a triumph over 
antitheses is to be seen most clearly in «the 
province of art. Art is not merel]^;l«ipable 
of copying external objects as exactly as 
possible, or of rendering with the greatest 
possible truth the feeling of the individual: 
really great art must embrace both factors 
and blend them to a perfect unity; This is 
how a real work of art is created, which then 
gives to life an inner expansion and a new 
reality. * 

As in art, so also in the other provinces of 
human life. In the mutual relation of man 
to man, the spiritual phase«by no means does 
away with all distinctions, but it ^xalts \is 
above them, and embraces them all from a 
higher standpoint. Individuals are not to be 
merged in a hazy and colourless unity, but 
in rising towards a higher life an inner com^ 
munion becomes possible, within which even 
what is alien -becomes to a certain extent our 
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This enables men to understand one 
another*, to put themselves in the place of one 
another, to find themselves in others. Man 
aoqjoires in such communion a vaster self, 
which^ not dependent on one tiny atom 
but has a whole world of its own. 

If scientific research is not to degenerate 
into barren scepticism it must also overcome 
the antithesis of the subjective and the objec- 
tive. To do this, it assimilates external objects 
by means of thought, and strives to ernbrace at 
the same time both the inner man and the outer 
wodd, developing one by means of the other. 

We observe everywhere this tendency to 
subject everything to the operation of spiritual 
forces — ^to create and develop an inner world. 
Here all problems are confined to life itself, 
which is no longer concerned with extraneous 
matters but with itself alone. In this inner 
world life develops in its own way ; it finds its 
Shns and ideals in itself, in its own perfection, 
in its complete triumph over the antithesis it 
embraces. 
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How are we to inteqpi^t this new life and 
its origin? It cannot have p|oi:e^6d from* 
that nature inferior t* man, from which it 
differs even in its most elementary funda- 
mental forms. It cannot be a creaticttj/>f mw< 
alone, in whom — as experience proves — ^it is 
far too weak, too much alloyed with., lower 
and sensuous elements for a new stage of 
life to originate in him. Nothing therefore' 
remains but to acknowledge in this inward ten- 
dency a movement of the universe — a move- 
ment in which man is privileged to participate, 
but which he could never engender from*out 
of his own nature. The recognition of such a 
movement completely changes the aspect of 
reality. The universe novi seems to embrace 
two planes, and to be rising — at lei^t as faf as 
humanity is concerned — ^from one plane to the 
other. A new light is cast on reality, which 
now ceases to be a collection of separate and 
non-cohesive elements, and becomes capable S^f 
comprehensive operation^and of self-cohcentra- 
tion. We realise that what at first appeared 
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to jbe the' whole of t^ity was only its outer 
*aspect l7}ii<^ is supplemented by the new 
depth revealed to us. dt is only the develop- 
ment of these depths that gives life its real 
•si^ificance ; values come into existence which 
lie beyond the natural instinct of self-preserva- 
tion— such Values as the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful. 

Let us now see how this order of things 

9 

strikes and influences man. The new phase 
of life at first appears — in man — only in 
a few individual acts, while his life and aspira- 
tion*are still mainly determined by nature and 
natural self-preservation. A certain degree 
of spirituality does indeed appear wherever 
there is human ]iSe, yet only as something 
subordina^, as an accessory to another kind 
of life, but without the autonomy neces- 
sary to a comprehensive and self-centred 
wholeness which could develop its own 
s|lbcific character. If man is to participate 
in the movement of the universe and bring 
the spiritual into full operation in himself. 
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this autonomy of thf spiritual life is 
paramount importance. It can only* develop* 
where a movement seaches man from the 
universe, embraces him, and determine^ his 
further course. But, at the same time, man> 

C 

must reco^ise and seize this impulse, thus 
taking possession of this new life. We. have 
seen that what used to be consideited of 
secondary importance isjiow of paramount’ 
value. This requires a reversal of the 
original order of things, a readjustment of 
the values of life. We have not merely to 
realise some new achievement within a given 
sphere of activity, or to further develop 
existing conditions; we have to acquire an 
essentially new life. e 
The requirements thus formula|ed lead to 
a system of ethics. Its fundamental doctrine 
is man’s power to rise by free action to the 
higher plane of cosmic life, and to develop 
it with all the strength of his soul. We halve, 
shown that the new object of our endeavour is 
not something unfamiliar that suddenly in- 
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vaites our consciousness. For it is the work- 
ing within us of some spiritual force that 
exidts us above the inimal world to the 
status of . human beings. But the spiritual 
life undergoes an essential change as soon as 
it acquires autonomy within us. As long as 
it liras hdd to be of secondary importance it 
was chiefly appreciated as a means towards 
human ends: spiritual forces were to gjive 
us more power over external realities and a 
fuller eigoyment of life, but we did not pene- 
trate into the life of the spirit and there And 
a neio world. If we do this in accordance 
with the transformation of life we have been 
considering great results will soon appear. 
In science and art| as well as in law and 
moridily, qur efforts will be accompanied 
by such strength, devotion, and gladness 
as we never before experienced. We shall 
operate with the laws and powers inhereot 
in^*the things themselves; we shall become 
indifferent to outer profit and success, and 
shall fin^ entire satisfisction in the manifesta- 
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tion of genuine spiritu^ life, in spite of the 
trials and difficulties it may offer. * If the* 
spiritual life can thu^ grow towards perfec- 
tion, undisturbed by human aims, it owill 
manifest all its values in rich and pure 
abundance; it will reveal a new world, and 
will open up a new depth of reality. We 
thus take possession of a world which exalts 
us .far above all petty human considerations^ 
yet which is not alien or unfamiliar to us, 
but is essentially our own life and being.' 

Along with autonomy, the spiritual life also 
gains more unity. As at first manifest^ in 
human life, life is divided into a variety of 
separate branches — such as art, science, law, 
technical knowledge — which lack all inner 
unity and mutual understanding If "the 
autonomy of the spiritual life reveals a new 
phase of reality it must also form a com- 
prehensive whole of which all the separate 
provinces are but the various manifestations. 
The different provinces, now appear in a new 
light, and evffry province must determine its 
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portion and significai|^ in the whole, and 
must siibmit to the operation of the forces 
proceeding from the ^hole. This will give 
more depth and more soul to the activity in 
each separate province, while all provinces will 
se^ to come into closer touch and to supple- 
ment one another. , 

All this implies a great task for man. He 
is an imperfect and unfinished being full of 
contradictions. He has to seek and achieve 
genuine life; he must penetrate from the 
spheife of effects to that of their causes; he 
must recognise the great cosmic movement 
as a personal concern of his own, and must 
thus give meaning And value to his life and^ 
aspifation. , 

We have here a matter of vast import. 
Not only must the new world be recognised 
and taken possession of by the individual, bi^t 
a new order of things, valid for all humanity, 
must be created and, triumphantly asserted 
against ^ entirely different order of things. 
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Instead of the mere ji^^ctaposition which the 
world of sense at first presents to us Ve must 
establish inner cohesioif in society uid history. 
The efforts of all humanity must supplement 

the visible world to which we remain bound* 

• 

by an invisible one, and must make of this 
invisible world the chief seat of human life. 
As Time is for ever flowing onward, per- 
manent truths and values of life must be 
found which can sustain from within all aspira- 
tion and endeavour. We human beings must 
realise a higher life within natural conditions 
as these are merely present to us ; and in order 
to do this we have first to create and establish 
a new order of things within our own sphere 
M existence. This transforms our life into a 
never-ending task, but also impacts to if an 
incomparable greatness. While thus striving 
forward, the individual must first of all sub- 
merge himself as a whole in the new world, 
until he finds there his true life, his real and 
higher self. A complete negation of the 
“small self’’ and emancipation fittfn it are 
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requisite. This doeS|not mean that the in- 
* dividual is to disappear and be absorbed by 
the infinite. The infinite becomes a living 
present at this special point, and the individual 
•must take possession of it and assert it. He 
must also promote the forward movement of 
lifSe, and must enrich reality by the culture of 
a spiritual individuality very different from 
*the one nature has given him. This spiritual 
individuality can only develop on the basis of 
the spiritual life from which it takes its aims 
and standards ; and it must always be in har- 
mody with the movement of the totality and 
wholeness. 

It is evident that all these factors have laid 
the foundations fq): a system of ethics. 
we^have s^en, life as a whole challenges man 
to a great change, to a decision, to a deed, but 
also to unremitting work for the establish- 
metjf; of a new order of things. That which 
gi^es us human beings our pre-eminence and 
constitutes our innermost essence is not to 
be gained without our own efforts, and it has 
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to pervade our life as a continuous task. We 
may call the morality arising thehce the' 
£thics of Spiritual Lif^, for the centre of life 
and its ruling motive lie in man’s relation to 
a superior spiritual life which is at the root* 
of his own being and yet has to be acquired 
by his own deeds and efforts. Morality re- 
presents the principles underlying this great 
chimge. Morality grasps the question as a* 
whole. Morality elucidates the fact that all 
the variety of work is dominated by a struggle 
for a spiritual self, a struggle which can only be 
successful if the original situation is reven^. 

We must now try to determine more closely 
what form this ethics is to take, and whether 
^is able to overcome the objections which 
confront every kind of morality. 
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A DEFENCE OP THE ETHICAL 
PRINCIPLE 

Before we proceed further in the direction 
indicated, we must see whether our own con- 
victions are capable of overcoming the opposi- 
tion and impediments to morality presented 
by* widespread currents of contemporary 
thought. Were we unable to overcome them, 
then all further advance would be stamped by 
inner uncertainty., 

*The fi|;st objection was, that all human 
action must tend to the preservation and ad- 
vancement of the performer, so that action 
am^ firom self-interest as required by mori\}ity 
ilHmpossible. We are told that man cannot 
be inspired and moved to action by any aim 
outside^ his own personality, and that even 

57 
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where this appears to be the case, closer ex- 
amination reveals some pdden motive t>f self- 
interest. This was the doctrine of Spinoza 
and is now a widespread conviction. There 
is undoubtedly some truth in the fundamental 
idea, but it is by no means certain that this 
truth is rightly applied. It is true that all 
endeavour must start from the life and being 
of a man and reflect back on him. Something 
absolutely alien would necessarily leave us cold 
and indifferent ; by his action man muit in some 
way grow and gain and assert his own inner self. 

But we must ask ourselves whether \he 
natural self to which the Opponent of morality 
binds all human action represents the whole 
oj^finnan’s life, and whether all endeavour is 
obliged to serve the interests of natural sdlf- 
preservation. If a man acknowledges any 
kind of spiritual activity in its specific i;rorking 
he vrill reject such limitation ; and the nior^he 
sees in the spiritual life a new and indepoid^t 
phase of reality, the more decisively will he 
declare that a real self is not contained, in the 
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natural self but miut first be acquired by 

* means Of the spiritualHife. In spite of all the 
subjective force and passion displayed in the 
self-preservation of the natural self, this self 

• Mid its life are without inner significance : it 
plans and acts without being absorbed and 
illuminated by an inner force ; it remains alien 
and dense. 

On the spiritual plane, on the other hand, 
man acquires an individuality, and is able to 
embrace ^ whole of reality into the life of 
which he submerges himself ; and in developing 
this life, he is able to find full satisfaction and 
joy. The spiritual Jfife does indeed demand 
repression, subjection, and even sacrifice of the 
“small self”; yet4;he experience of humanity 
cl&rly prpves that life thereby suffers neither 
degradation nor disintegration, but rather that 
it is thus strengthened and regenerated. Life 
is ^rtainly not weakened or extinguished in 
the efforts to gain truth and beauty in the 
activity of the scholM and the artist as well as 
in sociql and philanthropic work. By enfran- 
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chisement from the small self, life has g^ed 
in expansion and strength. Man is conscious 
of finding his real self Wd of developing his 
innermost being in such work, and not* of 
promoting ends outside himself. All deeper • 
religions and systems of philosophy have m 
common this requirement that man should 
give up his small self, and they promise that 
from this renunciation a new life shall be bom, 
which b of infinitely greater meaning and value 
than the old life. The movement towards 
spirituality is not a mere negation, but leads 
to an affirmation founded on the basis of nega- 
tion. Once man has found the right plane of 
life and has acquired a new individuality the 
ipjlf between him and the^niverse is bridged 
over. Man can then come into inn^ relation 
with reality, and can take possession of Uie 
infinite. This b the meaning of Goethe’s lines : 

Und so lang du dies nicht hast, 

Dieses “ Stirb und Werde ! ” 

Bist du nur ein tri\her Gaat 
Auf der dunklen Erde. 
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Till thou heai^t the behest — 

“ To die fol a re-birth ! ” 

'Hieu art but « dreary guest 
Upon the gloomy earth.'” 

If this is the case then all spiritual work 
contributes to the development of a new, real 
self ; then no blame can be attached to morality 
for advocating the absolute necessity of this 
' change, and for recognising in all the ramifica- 
tions of work the one great task of developing 
a new human individuality. Morality will not 
thereby weaken and suppress the impulse of 
life* but will direct it into the right channel 
and ennoble it. By treating man’s task as a 
harmonious whole — which at the same time 
forms part of the one great synthesis — ^it will a(^ 
ask stimulus on all the separate provinces of life. 
The gravity of this ethical task is heightened 
by the fact that we must pass through a nega- 
1i^ stage in order to reach one of positive 
amrmation, and that all action which denies 
or obscures such n^ation remains one-sided 
and imperfect. 
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Closely allied to this first objection to 
morality is the second ^ the assertion of the 
Determinists that human action is but part 
of an immutable causal nexus, and that the 
decision of the moment arises with inevitable > 

c 

necessity firom what is ^tnd what has been. 
This is an old assertion reaching back to the 
latter days of antiquity. It has frequently 
aroused men to passion in the domain of re- 
ligion. It permeates modem philosophy, and 
has found classical expression in the doctrine 
of Spinoza. In our day, it is often confirmed 
by a more careful study of the univeree. 
Favourable to Determinism is also our modem 
insight into such forces as heredity and social 
ravironment, and our greater knowledge of 
psychology. Everywhere the single at6m 
appears as the result of some cohesion of 
which it at the same time forms part. Closer 
observation only accentuates such depend^^e ; 
we can no longer consider a separate atom or 
moment as something absolutely self-centred, 
nor can we interpret any action as really taking 
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place suddenly. There exists, without doubt, 
more cohesion and nsore subordination than 
was formerly believed or is often accepted 
even now. 

. However legitimate these considerations 
may be it does not follow that they exhaust 
all the possibilities offered by reality. If we 
declare that man is completely absorbed in 
*such concatenation, we must assume what is 
by no means unassailable : that man is simply 
part of a given order of things, of a natural 
mechanism, of a network of causality. Were 
he ih reality no more than this, there would be 
no possibility of his own decision, no freedom 
of action, and consequently no morality. This 
would destroy not only morality, but also much 
thflCt its opponents could not well give up. If'* 
our life were merely part of a natural mechan- 
ism, it would necessarily cease to be our own 
life ;«tt would be merely a process realised in ,us 
without our co-operation, and our attitude to 
it would resemble our attitude to our bodily 
functions. difficult to see how we could 
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then be made responsible by society, or how 
we could ourselves fe^ any responsibility — 
how such conceptions as those of good and 
evil could come into existence and engross 
our attention. Neither would there be any. 
real Present, for if there is no demand for 
decision, and no room for original action, all 
action would, with inevitable necessity, grow 
out ,of the past without our co-operation, like * 
a flower out of its bud. 

We might be able to endure such deter- 
mination of our life for all time if the various 
movements could easily meet and mingle in 
our soul, without any complications. But if 
our life contains great problems, grave con- 
flicts, various and often opposed planes, then 
we human beings, did we submi|^ passively 
and unresistingly, would be chained like 
Prometheus to a pitiless rock. Determinism, 
if ^followed to its logical conclusion, is nothing 
less than inner annihilation of life. 

Such recognition ne(|essarily brings us to 
the question whether the hypothi^sis held 
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the Detenniiiists ’is udhi^lable. Do we 
* really appertain, absolutely to a given and 
distinctly limi^ existence ? F^m the point 
of friew of ^ new plane of reality manifested 
.by the spiriiual life our reply, must be a 
dScided negative. As we have seen, thisliew 
phase does not Horace us from the beginning, 
but must b^ grasped,' appropriated, and de> 
veloped by uS ; opr own decision and action 
are here indispensable. Our life must indeed 
reckon with certain given factors ; we must re- 
cognise the powerful influence of heredity and 
environment. Our individuality is determined 
for us by nature ; we cannot in all things re- 
mould ourselves as we would wish to do ; we 
are on all sides encompassed by fate. But man 
is ifot enti^ly at the mercy of this fate. The 
spiritual life which cap grow up in him gives 
him a new, spontaneous source of life ; he can 
originate something new, something entirely 
his' oAvn, and can oppose his own action to fate. 

Our life thus becomes a stmggle between 

freedom and. fate*; and tof this struggle it 

• 5 
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chiefly dwes its expamioii aDfl greatness. 
The idea of development is therefore not* 
applicable to the progression of human life. 
There is no inevitable sequence on a well- 
established basis and in one deflnite direction ; 
later results are not simply determined by wlfet 
has gone before; one thing does not follow 
another naturally and easily, but various 
elements meet and clash. Time after time; 
we are in danger of losing what we seemed 
to have won ; over and over agtin, we must 
climb to the summit of life. But this struggle 
constantly calls forth new powers. Wb see 
that there is much more in us than appeared 
at first sight, or than we oursdves were wont 
to believe. Great shocks pnd strong emotions 
often produce new convictions or |et free'^new 
forces within us. It is, above all, suffering 
which rouses and regenerates, which teaches 
us to. see and cultivate the deepest that is in 
us. What hitherto seemed to constitute^'our 
whole being, now proves to be but a tingle 
stratum, which it is quite possible to transcend. 
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The real man is only a part, a section of the 
posidfoleenan. The possibilities dormant in us 
are an integral part of our being; apd' these 
possibilities enable us to attain something 
Jiigher and greater. On this power of inner 
l^wth rests the confidence of those who, 
while recognising the evils of this life, fight 
bravely and hopefully on the side of progress. 
Tlie statesman wishing to raise his people 
from within builds on such a capacity for 
inner growth, and believes in the realisation 
of new possibilities; so does the educator in 
his bfforts to cultivate and ennoble men’s 
minds. Art and religion are ever at work, in 
order to discover new possibilities and bring 
them home to m^. Were it not for such 
neiS possil^^ities and the regenerative power o^ 
man, his life could retain nothing of its youth< 
ful vigour, and Vould lapse into stagnation 
and decay. The same would apply to hunpui 
civllisatioh : it would drift away from simplicity 
and truth, and would^ become more and more 
artificial. 
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It is m our own power to maintain our 
vitality, and to oppose increasing inneibstreiq^ ’ 
to all alien and hostile forces. It is by no 
means certain that we shall always be victori- 
ous ; it is one of the tragedies of life that a 
man’s soul is filled with longing for something 
better, yet is held captive by circumstance, 
and is finally driven back to that from which 
he , would fain escape. And yet it is thiiS 
struggle which gives to life its vitality and its 
greatness; and wherever there is reli^ous 
conviction, there also dwells the hope that 
what could not gain full victory in our*life^ 
will not be lost before God. To quote 
Browning : 

What I aspired to l||, 

And was not, comforts me. 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, .» . . 

All 1 could never be. 

All, men ignored in me : 

This, I was worth to God.^ 


^ From " Rabbi Ben Sara.” 
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If all this helps to prove the autAnomy of 
man and his independent power of decision, 
it^does not mean the dissociation of man 
froftt aU innmr*unity. This freedom becomes 
possible only by the revelation within him of 
a new world. There could be no spontaneity 
of action in single cases if a world of indepen- 
dent and spontaneous life did not exist and 
embrace us from within. Thus the individual 
appertains to the whole even in the exercise 
of freedom. That of which he is capable by 
himself alone is only his ability to bring his 
own will into accordance with higher laws. 
All deep thinkers have seen, in the grasp of 
the essence of life and the development of its 
possibilities by me^ins of this individual capa- 
city, not an achievement of man alone but 
the manifestation of a higher power — a gift of 
grace. Life did not seem to them to be so 
divided between grace and freedom that ofie 
of tiiese factors could only be enriched by 
what was taken fropi the other; they con- 
sidered both to be so indissolubjy united that 
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freedom Imd the power of inner growth ap- 
peared to them to be the highest* sign of 
grace. The most energetic natures, if pujis- 
sessed of any spiritualitjr, have* generally felt 
themselves to be instruments of a higher powea 
and compelled by an inner necessity. Tfiis 
feeling gave them the strength and self-con- 
fidence indispensable for their vrork. In the 
casQ of achievement for the visible world, this* 
higher power was mostly looked upon as a 
dark fate which protects man as long as it 
needs him, and abandons him as soon as he 
ceases to be useful. But in the case of ihner 
change and regeneration, this fate was super- 
seded by a power of love and mercy which 
sustains man even in the mjidst of the greatest 
^dangers. In religion especially, thn conscious- 
ness of complete dependence on a superior 
power has not led to a suspension or restriction 
of* activity. This is clearly proved by^such 
men as St Paul, St Augustine, and Cal^. 
They were not the soul^ss vessels of a truth 
committed to^ them; they grasped,, by their 
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own recognition and decision, whi| seemed 
* to thenk to be the truth. Yet in their own 
consciousness, achievement was of small value 
cofinpared to what they revered as a gift of 
.grace. “Quid habemus quod non accepimus?” 
(9t Augustine). “ What have we that we have 
not received ? ” 


Hitherto we have been concerned with 
refuting widespread objections to the possi< 
bility of morality. We must now consider 
the violent opposition to the appreciation 
whtch morality demands — and must demand. 
It seems impossible for morality to be un- 
questionably superior to everything else in 
life and to demand absolute obedience to its 
r^uirements since it does not fill the whol« 
of life, but must share men’s allegiance with 
otha obligations, and must seek some com- 
promise with them. This objection could 
ofily be valid if our whole life were a homo- 
geneous structure — if one single aim dominated . 
all activity, and if achievement in this direction 
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could alo^ determine the value of our a^oiu. 
But the case is veiy^difBerent fronl'thist Even 
the one fact that two' planes unite in our life 
makes it impossibly tgi i^l$r the>same standd^ 
to all the variety* weii^'^Kounter. THh. various 
values determined hy‘^e two pl^neg^afe 
too different to be cojnpared with each other. 
How could we judge >sensuous enjoyment and 
outer success in the' same way as we ju^ge 
values like truth and' honour ? 

Further, morality is not concerned merely 
with single values appertaii^g to the higher 
plane, but with the recdgmtion and ap{f^- 
priation of this higher plane itself: ^it is a 
movement from a whole '^and to a whole. 
Once the conviction obtains ^that the spiritual 
phase of life is somethjpg entirely. difiereht 
from nature the acquisition of it becomes the 
chief problem of life, and the claim of morality 
, — which upholds the principle of such acqmsi- 
* tion — can assert its supremacy over all other 
%claims. Wherever this has been contested, the 
new world revealed by the spiritual l^Se was 
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not fully recognised, ’^he experien^ of his- 
tory shows ‘^ijthat no urtiStic or intellectual 
achievement could pre^i\t« a rapid abatement 
ana deterioration of ^e spiritual life if the 
ethical task was not fu)^ recognised. ' Moral- 
ity ifr like religion : neither* can take a second-, 
ary or even a co-ordinato place ; they must be 
valued thon evSryt*Hmg else in life or 
blse they will ine^tably come to mean less^ 

We have now seen that the doubts assailing 
morality generally proceed from a particular 
conception of the imiverse and of man’s posi- 
tion*, in it. This more or less naturalistic 

conception, in spite of all it claims to be, by 
no means exhausts ^he resources of human 
life. As soon as wf recognise the limitations 
of fhis conception of 'life and free ourselves ' 
from its tyranny, we are able to acknowledge 
fully the claims Of morality. Nay, more: 
these^laims must then appeal to us as being 
botli legitimate and imperative; and what 
might at first appear^ to be unintelligible will 
l^ome absolutely clear and certain. 
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EVOLUTiqi^ OF THE 
ETHICAL PRINCIPLE 
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EJVpLUTlbN OF THE ETHICAL 
PRINCIPLE 

•Having ^removed the obstructions which 
oppose the development of morality we can 
now inquire in]^ the special characteristics 

of the mprality based on spiritual life. Since 

» 

morhlity recognises the principle of the spirit- 
ual life, which it absorbs into its own volition 
and' being, therefore the nature of spiritual 
life also deterpiine the nature of morality 

itself^ We Kave already seen that the life ' 
of the spitit constitutes a new world as 
compared to the life which originally en- 
com{*tsses us m nature and society, and 
which, thoug|i it contains certain processes of 
a spirhuid character, js yet mainly and funda- 
mentally .bound to the senses. ^The spiritual 

77 
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element ^ here disintegrated inU>;^|^j^te^ 
manifestations, and is nefver free from^hehltdjr * 
of sense. In the new life, the spiritual gains 
autonomy, becomes a comprehensive wh^le, 
and is able to cultivate its own individuality. 
It reveals a plane of life essentially superior %o 
that of nature. On man devolves the great 
task of attaining and developin|f this plane 
on .which life first acquires self-concentratioit 
and inner significance, and becomes real, genu- 
ine life. 

Let us see how this affects morality. It 
is not confined to individual provinces of life, 
but extends over its whole domain and into 
every ramification, demanding a change and 
an uplifting. This refutes a conception of 
morality which limits it to the relation of 
man to man, and makes it synonymous with 
altruism. Morality undoubtedly has much to 
do in relation to our fellow-men ; but does it 
not also find great tasks in the culture of^ the 
soul — in spiritual work ^or the world, as ex- 
pressed in Spence and art ? The .kernel of 
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tbff teadiing was the develoj^ment of 

pefsbualil^, the proclamation of man’s inner 
autonomy and'superioHty to the world around 
hiiiS^. We can hardly rehise to acknowledge 
the moral character of this teaching, as also of 
tlft Christian teaching, which found expression 
in men like Augustine, who brought all moral 
action into Immediate connection with God, 
tod derived it from love to Him. 

Let us now turn to science and art We 
see how, in spite of all inner and outer diffi- 
culties, a man like Kant devotes himself in 
unrelnitting activity to the lifelong task of 
finding pure and adequate expression for the 
perception of truth struggling into conscious- 
ness within him. JWe see how, in the same 
spirft, an artist scorns all external advantage, 
and strives only after a pure cultivation and 
assertion of the creative power within his soul. 
Mustmot such fidelity to oneself and to one’s 
own work strike us as being in the highest 
degree moral? Thq ethical obligation con- 
sequent!)^ extends to all ramifi^tions of life. 
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Everywhere we must take possession of tR^ 
spiritual^ life for its own sake, trani^se our-* 
selves into its inner movement, and exalt it 
above all concerns of the individual or even of 
mankind. Therefore we must not seek the 
highest aim of our actions in the welfare *of 
society — of the comnqyunity to which we 
belong. 

The welfare of society is a conception 


capable of very diverse interpretations. It 
may mean the mere subjective well-being of 
people living together. In that case, a new 
plane of life is not attained ; a social 'utili- 
tarianism develops, which destroys all inner 
values, and the sole aim of life is now to 


provide the means of life. But the condition 
of society can also be our chief aim because 
the new plane, with its essentially new values, 
is best attained through life in the com- 
munity. Then we do not place ourselves 
merely in the service of humanity, buf" we 
labtftliT for the development of a spiritual 
world within^the life of man. Then Jiumanity 
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Kft 8 whole is uplifted, and acknowledges a 
’great ta^, while social utilitarianisin limits 
life to the human sphere, and takes from 
it all possibility of inner uplifting. Utili- 
tarianism is the most dangerous opponent of 
spiritual productive power, for it degrades 
to a means what should be valued for its 
own sake and as the highest aim. Utilita- 
rianism does not change its character ,by 
becoming social utilitarianism. Inner pro- 
gress of life is only possible if spiritual values, 
as the True, the Good, and the Beautiful, 
are M;riveu after and appreciated for their 
own sake, and not as a means for promoting 
human welfare — if creative production is not 
actuated by any <^nsideration of results but 
is aft inner necessity of a man’s soul. 

We have seen that the attainment of 
autonomy in the spiritual life implies a 
reversal of the original order of things, and 
that the whole of life is thus seen in a new 
light. It follows that no real morality din 
be engendered merely by developing exist- 
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ing conditions or heightening natural forc^4 
Whenever this was attempted, clos^ invest!-* 
gation will always show the presence of both 
the lower and the higher phases, and the 
consequent weakening of morality. Her^ 
Christianity has achieved something of worM- 
vride historical importance : it clearly demon- 
strated the gulf between aU merely natiual 
development and real moral action; it has 
also shown us that something essentially new 
-appears in morality — something unattainable 
by any effort of merely ennobling nature. 

This was not only the case with relfgion, 
for the deepest thinkers of all times have seen 
in morality not a mere intensification but a 
complete transformation. ^ Plato made real 
virtue dependent on aspiration for the World 
of Ideas. He distinguished this virtue from 
all that men call virtue, though to him it 
was little more than physical ability. >> Kant 
advocated something similar by forbidding 
man to base action on inclination alone. 
He even went so far as to make action against 
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/IRitural inclination a sign of good principle. 
*The requirement thus formulated uoes not 
preclude fraitfiil moral germs and impulses 
in the existing* order of things; but their full 
development is only possible when a distinct 
rvrersal has taken place, and when an in- 
dependent spiritual life purifies, unites, and 
exalts all beginnings. This existing order of 
things alone can never, by a slow process of 
evolution, raise life to the plane of genuine 
spirituality. As we have seen, the morality- 
of the spiritual life rejects a merely natural 
origih. But because it represents something 
essentially new its main object cannot consist 
in the denial and suppression of mere nature. 
This was the aim of asceticism, especially in 
its Qevelopment as a reaction against the 
antique overestimation of nature. In the 
latter days of antiquity, Ufe was swamped and 
enfeebled by a refined form of the sensuous. 
Lifcf could only develop if this sensuous was 
resisted and full supremacy was advocated for 
the spiritual. We can understand that those 
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engaged in this struggle went so far as to s^ 
the highest morality in 4he complete suppres-* 
sion of sensuous life. This bears witness to 
admirable personal feeling; and yet it was a 
dangerous error, for it diverted men from the 
great task of giving inner significance to life 
and of filling it with strong and healthy love. 
The strictest asceticism can exist along with 
inner hollowness, with spiritual pride, and with 
want of love. An ascetic element is insepar- 
able from all morality, but only an element 
subject to higher aims. We feel it to have 
been one of the great merits of the ‘Reforma- 
tion that it set aside the mediaeval appreciation 
of asceticism. 

If it is true that autonpmy of the spiritual 
life results in progression towards a new plane, 
then only such forms of morality can satisfy 
us as frilly acknowledge such progression 
and the consequent affirmation of life — as 
establish the value of man, and as stimulate 
him to strenuous efForf^ All systems which 
base morality on sympathy alone n)ust there- 
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tSkce Appear inadequate. Sympathy does much 
*to free i^an from narrow egoism, akd to in- 
spire him with consideration for others, even 
for all mankincl ; but sympathy alone shows 
9 nly one side of life — only limitations and 
difficulties, suffering and gloom. It restricts 
man’s outlook to this single side of life, so 
that he can acquire neither glad courage nor 
any impulse tending to the uplifting of .his 
existence. Sympathy does not, as love does, 
reveal new possibilities ; complete resigna- 
tion here forms the highest pinnacle of the 
phil6sophy of life and not the creating of a 
new world. 

Neither can a system of morality which 
only draws up laws and regulations satisfy us 
— ^a'system which indicates definite channels 
of action without vitalising ''action or giving 
it any progressive impulse. This might suffice 
if maft had only to take his place in a given 
order of things. But it is quite inadequate 
if the whole soul is^to be gained for a new 
plane, an^ if a new order of tilings is to be 
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built up within the human sphere. There i?, < 
besides, khove all, the danger of interpre ting 
morality as a narrowing, as a police system of 
life, and of thus forfeiting maiPs*- sympathy. 
We do not deny that the uplifting, insepar* 
able from,, spiritual life, demands mally 
struggles and ^renunciations. We can only 
rise to an affirmation by means of a decided 
negation — a negation rendered necessary by 
the indifference^'of mere nature and the petti- 
ness of “mere man.” In the history of 
mankind, morality at first operated chiefly 
through prohibitions: it was necessary to 
restrain the wild natural impulses and 
destructive passions of man in order to 
prepare the way for spiritual activ^y. We 
have but to think of the frequent recurrence 
of prohibitive laws in the older legislation 
of all nations. But there are great varia- 
tions even in this primitive form of m<Arality. 
The lower kind may remain permanmtly 
on the level of negation, while higher 
forms will yrork their way thrqugh the 
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aegation to affirmation, and ^will retain 
consciousness of this affirmation# even in 
presence' of negation. Morality must con- 
sequently ..be, creative in character and not 
jnerely regulative. Creative morality will 
press forward, not waiting till man is brought 
face to face with a new requirement or an 
opportunity of action, but taking the initia- 
•tive, seeking new points of attack, bringing 
everything into movement, alid promoting the 
growth of the spiritual life. 

Even then, morality cannot confine its task 
to th^ ordering of private life, but must 
extend its activity to general conditions 
and human society. Life in the community 
must exalted aqd fitted to become the 
representative o^ spiritual life. It is one 
of the chief demands of modem times that 
not only private life, but the whole of 
human society, should be subject to nqpral 
judgment and moral operation. Hegel con- 
demned as a reduction of futh into paltri- 
ness mm’s belief in the guidance of their 
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personal diittiny by divine might and ivis- 
dom, wh^e at the same time they believed 
the fate of mankind, as manifesto in. the 
history of the world, to be gov^ed by blind 

unreasonable chance. We must also combat 

• 

a paltriness of morality which concerns it- 
self with the '.private affairs of individuals, 
but which shows no interest and recognises 
no obligation with regard to what concerns 
humanity at h^ge. In former times, when 
man was conscious of his weakness with 
regard to his environment, the most hopeless 
situation could be accepted as the will of 
God or as a decree of fate. But modem 
man, with his consciousness of power and 
of his obligations towards the coipmunity, 
, cannot reject the idea of ^ the moral solid- 
arity of all. He must therefore concern 
himself with the general conditions of man- 
kind, and must display active interest in 
this discretion. 


Let us further consider what has been 
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adlieved by the autonomy of the spiritual life. 
^We must first of all return to the ntw depth 
of life which we have already recognised as one 
of its most ipiportant consequences. This 
qieans that we must cultivate in ourselves a 
fina basis — a continuous activity which deter- 
mines, vitalises, and permeates «ach individual 
action. We must develop a distinct nucleus, 
an essential character which is not a mere bapk- 
ground to our activity, but in integral part 
of it. This being the case, morality cannot 
be satisfied with stimulating man to certain 
achievements, and setting free the forces 
within him ; it demands of him a new life, 
in which he must strive to make the deepen- 
ing of activity we have been considering an 
essefitial part of all his action. This is the 
ideal we try to realise in 4;he development 
of personality and moral character. We want 
not merely to act but to be something, .to 
midte something out of ourselves, to put our 
own personal self into our action, and to so 
act that^we ourselves thereby grow and ad- 
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vance. Only then is life so concentrated on^ 
itself and becomes self-conscious and self- 
centred — only then can it gain significance; 
it will otherwise be empty hollow in- 
wardly in spite of unremitting activity. Thy 
is what justifies the estimation in which the 
meaning of p^onality and character is held. 
Why indeed should we value such a meaning 
so, highly were it but an accumulation of 
natural forces and impulses and not the 
representative and starting-point of a new 
lifel 

Not only in individuals must such a depth 
of being — such a spiritual individuality — 
be developed; but in every community, in 
every nation, in all mankind. Everywhere a 
spiritual character must be formed, an<rthis 
spiritual charact^ must inspire and permeate 
all action. Only thus can a spiritual atmo- 
sphere be created — can a really civilised 
nation be differentiated from other natibns; 
only thus, ani not by means of outor 
victories and conquests, can any nation gain 
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significance for all humanity. So 
is Greek culture, for instance, a (K>ssession 
for ever. 

In all this;«it is evident that in striving 
for morality we are not seeking something 
alien but rather our own essential life. 
Yet this life does not alreaify exist in us, 
but has first to be acquired ; it lies not behind 
hs but in front of us ; we cannot take .for 
granted a firm basis and a positive continuity, 
which we see before us as high tasks and 
ideals. From the imperfect and incomplete life 
which we generally lead we must resolutely 
advance towards real and genuine life. 
While striving after morality we are at the 
same time battling for our own spiritual 
sdtf; we cannot but feel morality as a living 
inner presence — a source of strength and of 
joyous impulse to action. Thus understood, 
morality ’needs no reward from without; 
indeed, it sustains grave injury if action 
is dominated by the thought of reward. 
For they the autonomy and ^ independence 
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ivhich are above all umed at must be givei ^ 
up; and«we force under an alien yoke that 
life which should be based on itself {done. 

Such accentuation of autonomy in life 
and morality might seem to exalt man un; 
duly and to inspire him with self-conscious 
pride. But we have already guarded our- 
selves against such misapprehension. We 
ha\e seen that every undertaking possible 
to the individual lies within a sustiiining 
and impelling movement of the whole. The 
acknowledgment of morality is therefore not 
a matter of personal option or caprice. The 
life of the whole operates in the individual; 
but, on the other hand, his decision influences 
the whole of reality in the direction of pro- 
gress or retrogression. In this way the con- 
ception of Duty arises, in which the whole 
of life, the whole of the cosmic movement, 
formulates a claim on us. Kant rightly 
pointed out that Duty cimnot 'Come to'' us 
from without, but must proceed from our 
own being. This cim only be the case if 
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,oiir being experiences an inner elevation. 
A spiritu^tl world speaks within uK not as 
something alien but in union with our own 
innermost beii\g, as the depth of our own soul. 
The idea of Duty is necessary in proportion 
to tile consciousness and recognition of the 
difference between man as he is and the 
inner world which corresponds to his inner- 
tnost being. Wherever this consciousness 
grows dim there morality speedily experi- 
ences an inner weakening. Duty is the salt 
of life. Where it is lacking, life, however 
brilliant externally, becomes inwardly tame 
and insipid; while, on the other hand. Duty 
can impart inner greatness and dignity to 
what appears small and insignificant. But 
as we do not wish the presence of salt to be 
everywhere perceptible, so also the idea of 
Duty must not always force itself on our 
consdiousness, but must be a latent powea in 
our soul and life, lifting us above all that 
is arbitrary and capricious. We must take 
Duty up into our inner being, and not 
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place it there as something alien; ot hostile.^ 
Moral liife can quite well unite pamestoess 
and joy, reverence and love — earnestness 
and reverence towards the sqperior .miy^ty 
of a higher power operative to .vUS,.joy an^ 
love arising from the mighty presence of 
this higher power within us. 

Thus constituted, morality 1:ah ^fuUy ac^ 
knowledge the various moral motives at work 
in the present day ; it can, at the same time, 
oppose their disintegration, and help them as 
far as possible to pron^te one another’s best 
interests. We have seen how, in our day, 
invisible and visible impulses are in operation 
which easily come into mutual opposition. 
The morality of the spiritual life can in such 
cases acknowledge both aspects even if it 
cannot value them equally. For this morality 
must take up a position in an invisible world 
since the progression from a visible to" an 
invisible world goes through the whole of the 
spiritual life. At the same time work in the 
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visible vrbrtd is most important for man, and 
indeed indispensable. He is driven it not 
only by ttfe necessity of natural self-preserva- 
tion but tdso ^by the real interests of the 
invi^ble WG^. He does not find this in- 
visible world ready for him, or waiting to 
develop steadily from within, but he must 
acquire md strengthen it by battling against 
the visible world and its resistance. The 
spiritual movement is sure to become sub- 
jective and uncertain as soon as it severs all 
connection with the visible world — a world in 
relation to which our v^rk gains strength and 
confidence. Love, strength, and continuity 
are thus acquired, which must then be trans- 
formed into activity for our fellow-men. This 
appli^ both to individuals and to all mankind. 
Such valuation of activity for the visible 
world does not mean that we constitute life 
out of the visible and the invisible as out 
of tVo fisctors of equal value, for wherever 
spiritual life develops the invisible is of para- 
mount in^rtance, and everything else must 
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be brought into relation with it. The viable 
is valual^le only as a means for t^e develop- 
ment or manifestation of the inviiSble. But 
as such it is of considerable vi^ue. Thus the 
morality of the spiritual life is quite able ^ 
acknowledge and to benefit by the great civilis- 
ing work of the modem age and its untiring 
social activity even while insisting on their 
assimilation by a vaster synthesis which is to 
vitalise them. 

We shall see later on that the invisible 
world caimot hold its own against doubts 
and obstacles unless it is aided by religion. 
But although the morality of the spiritual life 
must seek to be in close touch with religion 
it must do its best to counteract the dangers 
arising from a system of ethics exclusively re- 
ligious. Religious morality in former times 
often directed man’s endeavour too much to- 
wards a world of faith and hope beyond our 
world, and was inclined to n^lect eaHhly 
matters as being of secondary importance. It 
often transferred to human affairs the humility 
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and pliability born of its relation to Grod ; and 
it consequently lacked strength aiyi vigour 
when dedlmg with the evils of human life. 
These perils cim, be counteracted by a morality 
of the spiritual life, which sees the operation 
o| the Divine Being above all in man, even 
while acknowledging its superiority to man. 
Such morality will urge man to seek and 
appropriate eternal values not only in a future 
state but in this our earthly life. Such 
morality will teach man not to accept the 
unreasonable conditions as he finds them, but 
to struggle against them with all his might, 
striving to impart reality to the reasonable 
and reason to Jthe real. 

The morality of reason and immanent 
idealism contains a virile strength and edu- 
cative pow^ that the morality of the spiritual 
life is bound to acknowledge. Yet spiritual 
' morality must counteract certain undesirable 
results frequently brought about by mere 
rational morality, which is prone to overrate 
intellect and abstract ideas, to overvalue the 
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strength of the individual, and thus to en- 
courage yndue pride and self-consc^usness. 

Thus great tasks are evident in all directions. 
From the standpoint of the spiritual life it is 
possible to take them up hopefully and {o 
counteract antitheses which would otherwise 
disintegrate human life. In all these tasks 
taken together we see how life may be 
quickened and strengthened by the ethics of 
the spiritual life. Everywhere it is necessary 
to proceed beyond an order of things as it 
merely exists and is given to us — to rise above 
merely human aims and conditions — to develop 
the consciousness of the marvellous depth of 
reality in which man is privileged to participate. 
We discover a great cosmic movement and 
we see our own greatness in our co-operation 
in this movement by which we contribute 

something to the growth of the spiritual' 

* 

world. To speak with Leibniz : ** Man ia^ not 
a part, but an image of the Divine, a presenta- 
tion of the universe, a child of the City of God.” 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION 

*W£ have hitherto confined ourselves to •the 
inner development of morality without con- 
sidering the attitude of the world arownd us 
and vdthin us to those claims which morality, 
from its very nature, is bound to assert. At 
all times this question has presented grave 
complications, which are magnified rather than 
diminished by the |)hilosophy of the spiritual 
life. 

If morality is the first condition and an 

essential factor of all independent spiritual 

life-^if this spiritual life is the central point 

of *reality and dominates all its manifestations 

— then we might fxpect to see throughout 

the visible world the triumph of good, the 
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repression of evil, and the rule of a m<nral 
order of tilings moulding reality to its claims 
and tlemands. Man’s desire for su^* an order 
of things does not rise from petty motives, 
but from an imperative desire for the unques% 
tioned supremacy of the Good: what is in 
itself of such absolute value must be strong 
enough to enforce its dominion over reality, 
otherwise it might come to be considered" 
merely as a subjective illusion. 

The world as we see it does not come up 
to this requirement. It evinces — as every im- 
partial observer must acknowledge — absolute 
indifference not only to the weal and woe of 
man but also to his moral conduct. How 
often in the destiny of nations as of indivi- 
duals does good succumb and evil triumph! 
It may be that we often judge too exclusively 

•a 

from external impressions, and that there if 
more justice in the world than appears at first 
sight. But this is no more than a possibility, 
and we cannot assert that it is in any way 
realised. Much remains dark, and c has not 
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been expliuned away in spite of the efforts 
made by rel^on and philosophy dufing thou- 
sands of VWs. These efforts have made the 
Ha ykness less ^evident, but have not brought 
Jight into it. We can deny neither the in- 
difference of nature to our moral action nor 
the incapacity of man to enforce within his 
own sphere the triumph and supremacy of the 
'moral idea. And this gulf between what we 
must demand and what we find already in the 
world receives further accentuation by the 
recognition of an independent spiritual life 
closely allied to morality. For the impotence 
of morality now appears as the impotence of 
the whole spiritual life. At the same time, the 
hun^n sphere seems to lose all its own special 
significance since it cannot enforce universal i 
acknowledgment of the power to which it 
owes its privileged position. 

Distressing as is this contradiction between 
the inner demand and the external experience 
it does not necessarily lead to a weakening of 
moral gbligation. This is pldnly shown by 
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rdigion, more especially by early Christianity. 
The early^ Christians were fblly conscious of 
the sorrow and gloom of human ^ife; they 
realised the unreasonableness of ^the world we 
live in quite as hilly as the pessimists of our* 
day. Yet their faith and courage remained 
unshaken. The contradiction of experience 
only intensified their inner conviction and 
gave it an almost defiant superiority. This* 
was only possible because the possession of a 
new life and the certitude of a new world 
made it easy to bear all the contradictions in 
the existing order of things. From their certi- 
tude of a new world arose the conviction 
that the good could only be impotent in a 
certain phase and for a certain time, ^he 
, early Christians were so sure of the ultimate 
triumph of good that they found strength to 
persevere in the battle of life. 

The present time lacks this joyous certitude 
of a higher world and of a new life. Therefore 
the contradiction between the course of the 
world and the requirements of morality, is felt in 
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all its rigour, and doubt is intensified by the un* 
satis&ctory moral condition of human life and 
by the innfe/ weakness of morality in our day. 
Single individuals are not without good inten- 
tions, but they lack the power of achievement. 
Spiritual activity is generally treated as of 
secondary importance ; infinitely greater value 
is attached to the natural self-preservation of 
individuals and of society. Life in the com- 
munity ought to give greater prominence to 
moral claims and be governed as far as possible 
by moral law. But on the one hand there is 
not enough power of volition, and on the other 
hand there is here also a wide gulf between 
volition and achievement. Social life also 
display]^ so much self-interest, selfishness and 
passion, so much unreality and hypocrisy, that 
morality cannot reach any adequate develop- 
^ment. The spiritual powers which should raise 
man td a higher plane are mostly withdraVrii 
into\he service of the lower plane, and life is 
thus diverted into wrqng channels. This con- 
tradiction between humui conditjons and the 
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requirements of morality has beoi expressed 
in varioHS ways by the great thinkers. Plato 
lamented above all else over the *eVanescence 
and unreality of everyday life ;,Augustine over 
the overweening conceit, of mui; Kant over 
the insincerity and injustice everywhere ap- 
parent. But to one and all the moral condi- 
tion of mankind appeared most unsatisfactory, 
*^A11 these contradictions, obstructions, arid 
distortions are so deep-rooted that. we can 
hardly expect any essential progress to result 
from a gradual amelioration. In other direc- 
tions — such as science and technical knowledge 
— humanity may make steady progress; but 
it is not so easy to prove that humanity 
will also experience moral improvemep^ The 
progress of civilisation brings with it the 
development of much that is good, but also 
of much that is evil ; for civilisation develops 
gi^at power without providing for it^ moral 
guidance. History shows us how mankind 
has always seemed tq alternate between 
periods of moral growth and periods of moral 
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d^ay ; but it is doubtful whether on the 
whole much has been gained. Hqin^ often 
have individuals and nations longed to return 
to simpler and more innocent becrinninffs ! 

«A.ll these impressions might seem to prove 
that morality has no power in the life of man. 
A doubt easily arises as to whether, if morality 
i^ so powerless, we ought to acknowledge* it 
as the guide of our life, or as to whether we 
should not rather expel it as a mere illusion. 
But the experience of history shows us un- 
mistakably that the roots of morality lie 
deeper and are not so easily removed. Even 
if morality is not the ruling power, it is 
unque^ionably efficacious as man’s law-giver 
and judge. Again and again the nations 
may resist the claims of morality, and the 
^conceptions of morality itself may be widely 
divergent; yet wherever human life develops 
morkl judgment develops along with it. Cer- 
tain actions are highly esteemed, others are 
decidedly condemned. Something operates in 
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man which is not confined to his own interest, 
and which forces him to judge his actions. 
Such judgment must inevitably iniBtience both 
the action and the spiritual condition of man ; 
in one direction it promotes, in another Jit 
represses. • 

History gives us an indirect proof of the 
power of morality over man. There are times 
in* the history of mankind when the moral 
idea with its decree of duty recedes into the 
background and is even scoffed at as an irk- 
some instrument of control. But such times, 
however brilliant on the surface, cannot resist 
inner decay and hollowness, till at last they be- 
come unendurable. Then, if there is a return 
to morality, morality becomes superioi; to and 

9 

triumphant over all other interests. It was 
moral earnestness and moral strength that 
were above all instrumental in causing early 
Christianity to overcome the pagan '"world 
that was in all outer respects superior to it 
and more powerful than it. It was moral 
energy that gave the Reformation .its power 
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to advance and conquer, uiiile the soft and 
beautifhl Renaissance perished bemuse it 
lacked moralily. Look where we will we 
see that the moral task if ftilly and clearly 
grasped is strongo* than anything else. 

It is therefore impossible for mankind to 
renounce morality. But we have seen that 
morality as a rule has little power over ex- 
ternal life or man’s soul, and is forced into 
a subordinate position. This produces inner 
discord in human life. Man acquires inner in- 
sincerity by not acknowledging and developing 
the depths of his own being. This inner con- 
tradiction can be fully appreciated by a system 
of philosophy which attaches special import- 
ance U^the idea of spiritual life. For in the 
light of such philosophy we see one great con- 
tradiction pervading the whole of life: the 
spiritual activity — ^which ought to lead man 
to an kidependmt inner life, thus making his 
existence one of joyous creative work — ^is used 
by average life as a mere means and instru- 
ment for^human ends. Spiritual activity is 
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thus degraded, for the good has nuMStly to 
give to utilitarian considerations. This 
is the case when the motive ofiseientific re- 
search is its utility and not an aspiration after 
truth. This is the case when art does not 
reveal a new world to man by means •of 
genuine beauty but appeals only to his senses. 
This is the case whenever the subjective wel- 
fare of man — either of the individual or* of 
society — is the highest aim ; whenever man is 
not led to a higher life by spiritual activity 
but is only confirmed by it in the lower life. 

Such conflicts, such inner discord, and such 
stagnation of life impel morality to seek close 
contact with religion. We see that man has 
in himself an ideal on which depends^ all the 
greatness and dignity of his life, but that he 
cannot reach it unaided. Something strives 
to assert itself within him without his being 
able to accomplish it. He remains chinned to 
a lower level, above which his innermost^’soul 
longs to rise. Doubt and uncertainty proceed 
ftom the fact that what is of the vpy highest 
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inner value ^ould have so little power in 
the world and in the sf^ere of human life. 
For de^ earnest natures as St Augustine 
and as Luther such uncertainty has often 
becmne unbear&ble ; from inner conflicts was 
b^m the sure and triumphant conviction of 
a higher power in the movement towards 
morality — a power which not only imposes 
moral obligations on man, but which by the 
revelation of a new life gives him strength to 
fulfil them. Morality here appears as some- 
thing infinitely superior to the uncertainty 
of human conditions and as something com- 
pletely independent of man’s attitude towards 
it. If morality does not attain the power due 
to it in man’s life, this is now attributed to 
the weakness not* of morality but of man. 
The majesty of morality is by no means pre- 
judiced by man’s line of conduct Kant could 
"therefore declare that “ it is most unjustifiable 
to derive either the origin or any restriction of 
the laws telling me what I ought to do from 
that which is merely 3one.” 
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It is tile essence of all deep religions and 
especially of Christianity that a new life 
is create in man by a reveli^n of the 
Divine by means of a direct union of the 
soul with God. This new life is held to be 
superior to the complexity of existing cc^- 
ditions, and is sure to triiunph because it is 
foujided in God. A source of life is thus 
opened up which impai^ new activity to« 
life hitherto^ stagnant. Man regains courage 
and confidence because he feels himself 
sustained by divine strength and love. No 
contradiction in the world of external realities 
is now able to weaken man’s inner certitude. 
A powerful impulse towards work and creative 
activity will be bom of the gladness within his 
soul. This explains the Unquestioning con- 
fidence and joyous energy manifested by all 
the leaders of religious life ; the conscious- 
ness of their deliverance from dire distress’ 
filled them with unbounded gratitude vchich 
sought expression in unremitting work for 
their fellow-men. Lutiier says : “ From faith 
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fliow love and joy in the Lord, and from love 
a free and joyous ^irit of voluntary eervice for 
our neighbour qt^ irrespective of gratitude 
or ingratittidej praisiiT or blame, gain or loss.” 
• Further development of life by means of 
religion is sure to stamp morality with 
characteristic features: The consciousness 
of deliverance by a higher power will arouse 
not only gratitude but humility and child- 
like confidence. If everything man has is 
but a gift, then he will see in his highest 
achievement less his own work than that of 

A 

God. Gentleness and toleration will gain 
ground ; arrogance and harshness will dis- 
appear ; all decisive action will have an inner 
rather«than an oqter significance. The value 
of an action depends on loyalty to principle 
and not on the greatness of what is achieved. 
This is shown by Jesus in the parable of the 
talenfr. 

frut this accentuation of gentler elements 

and of inner values by no means paralyses 

activity. • For the new life must be energetic- 

6 
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ally developed and bravely ass^ted. agiunst 
an idien, not to say a hostile, world. Man 
finds a great task first of all in hifi 6wn soul, 
and afterwards in the whole of his life with 
other men. We may here apply a principle 
of the Reformation, which has thus been e:e- 
pressed: “The word of God, whoever it 
comes, comes to change and renew the world.” 
Th^ is one thing on which a philosophy of 
spiritual life must emphatically insist: that 
the return to religion must not be confined to 
the individual, but must embrace all the con- 
ditions of human life. Only thus can the 
whole of man be won. This can be done 
only by creating a specific religious sphore of 
life, a specific religious compiunity. Many of 
us may wish the Church to be, in certain 
respects, different from what it is ; but that 
should not make us ignore the necessity of a 
religious community. A religious community 
is indispensable if we are^ver to establish °the 
new life in the human sphere, and bring it 
within the i?iach of the individual; it is 
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i&dispeitsable if the struggle is to be nudn- 
taioed by great issues, and is not te degener- 
ate into^^idl skirmishes. At the present 
time, when thf State is engrossed by economic 
and other constantly changing problems of 
the day, we need a community which attaches 
paramount importance to the inner problems 
of humanity and which directs our life towards 
‘eternal aims and values. * 

In this union with religion morality will 
be inclined to see more gloom than light in 
the life around us. For morality will then 
judge by higher standards and will emphasise 
the insufficiency of human achievement — the 
unsatisfactory charact^ of the present situa- 
tion. • But mora]jjty, cannot lead to despond- 
ency once it 'is emancipated from the world 
of immediate environment and once it has 
gained a new world. Morality will then see 
in the worid of struggle and antithesis only a 
special kind of reaUty and not the whole of 
reality ; it will recojpiise in this world only one 
act of a ^eat drama and not th^ whole drama. 
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Much that is dark thus remains unexplained. 
To speak* with Goethe, we *' walk among 
mysteries.’* Even if we cannot * illumine 
what is dark, the new beginnings established 
in us will save us from becoming cowed and 
despondent. We are certain that great things 
are being accomplished in us and through us 
— that a higher power is present within us 
throughout the struggles of our life. At the' 
same time, we feel sure that our inner renewal 
is not mechanical, but requires our own de- 
cision and action, thus making us co-operate 
in the movement of the universe and giving 
to our activity a significance for the whole. 
That must and that can be sufficient for us. 
We can agree with Luther when he thus 
characterises human life : “ It is not yet done 
and accomplished, but it is fuUy equipped 
and in full swing; it is not the end but the 
way. All does not yet glow and shine but 
all is being burnished.” 

We know that so close a connection be- 
tween morality and religion is often contested 
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Qowftdsys. But we believe that religious 
morality can be attacked only byjthose who 
have toq (ow an estimate of morality or too 
hi gh an estimate of the actual condition of 
humanity. If morality is but a means of 
tolerable order in the social community of 
life, and is looked upon only as a controlling 
force, then it can dispense with religion. But 
• this means a lowering of the moral require- 
ment, the fulfilment of which brings but little 
gain or profit. It is possible, on the other 
hand, to value morality more highly than this, 
but to overestimate man as ordinary ex- 
perience shows him to be. He is looked upon 
by ordinary experience as a good and noble 
being, easily won for the highest aims. Were 
this a true conception of man, then morality 
could attain its ends by its own strength 
alone. But we are clearly shown, both by 
the oonviction of all great religious and {fiiilo- 
sophical teachers and by the general impres- 
sion of human life, that this is not the case. 
At all • times the pessimists and not the 
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optiinists were held to have the best know- 
ledge of l^uinan nature. We need only con- 
sider nunre closely the delineationcOf human 
life left us by the so-called optimistic philo- 
sophers (like Aristotle and Leibniz) in order 
to see that even they found in it much that 
was dark and gloomy. 

If we maintain a high conception of the 
moral task and an impartial conception of the 
actual condition of human life there remains 
but one dilemma ; either complete hopelessness 
and inner collapse of life, or the acquisition 
of fiirther relationships, such as those offered 
by aq^, alliance vrith religion. But religion 
must then mean more than a sum of doctrines 
and institutions. It must influaice the whole 
soul. It must not only cling to the past, but 
must, above all, be a power in the living pro- 
sent. It must not only be a source of comfort 
to individuals, but must raise the whcde of 
mankind to a higher and purer leveL In ^1 
these aspects religion is both action and life, 
and not mere thinking about the world or sub- 
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jective emotion. A conloiection of morality 
with reliffoa thus understood can be only a 
source of ^ gain and not of loss tfi morality, 
which will thus be strengthened in its bearing 
on external reality and which will experience 
a great deepening of its inner life. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
MORALITY 

must now consider in conclusion the 
position of morality in our day. Let us see 
what gain and loss accrue to morality from 
the present, and what its prospects are for the 
future. There can be no doubt about the fact 
that great changes are being effected — changes 
not only in the world of ideas but also in the 
whole range of life and work. These changes at 
first result in manifold losses to morality. The 
pillan which used to support it have begun 
to totter or have given way altogether ; new 
ones •have arisen but are as yet too weak to 
offer an adequate substitute for what is lost. 
We cannot therefore look upon the pr^nt 
status of morality as a satisfactory one. 

133 
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The weakening of religious conviction and 
practice is unfavourable to morality. Imper- 
fect as tHIe influence of religion often has been 
on mankind at large, and excessive as has been 
the importance attached to the idea of reward 
and punishment, still men have recognised m 
such influence a power superior to all human 
action and all arbitrary human decision. This 
po^er was to become ah object of reverencb) 
and when this happened life was raised above 
the care for purely material possessions. It was 
also a gain for moral culture that religion estab- 
lished the inner solidarity of man and facilitated 
mutual understanding. Thus it is a loss for 
morality that religion no longer maintains its 
former ruling position. 

The general condition of Our intellectual life 
is unfavourable to morality inasmuch as this, 
intellectual life lacks a uniform aim which 
could unite scattered aspirations, strragthen 
every single undertaking, and counteract# as 
a whole, the interests of mere individuals. 
These interests at all tinies made themselves 
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felt, and life was always in danger of being 
dominated by petty human considerations. 
IBut the difference between period and period 
depends on whether or not this danger is 
counteracted and whether man is raised above 
hknself by some high aim. In our day such 
counteraction is lacking. Where have we 
an aim embracing the whole man, which is 
dbmmon to us all and binds us together in an 
inner communion? Every party and faction 
preaches some ideal of its own the attainment 
of which will, it believes, unite men and make 
them good and happy. But these individual 
urns are very varied in character; they are 
a cause of mutual hindrance, and they divide 
mankind in that which should be a means of 


union. 

Another disadvantage for inner culture is 
the rapid pace of life as compared with former 
times.* While we are hastening from monaent 
to ifioment we have neither leisure nor repose 
for the culture of pur inner man, for the 
developnlent of a character — of g, personality. 
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We are more and more in danger 6f being 

absorbe<]L in the whirlpool of life, and robbed 

of all possibility of self - conswous actiohV 

Other perils also beset us. In our thirst for 

achievement and success our moral judgment 

is often repressed; the accentuation of the 

battle of life can even make us indifferent to the 

moral quality of the ways and means employed 
^ * 
by us. All this necessarily weakens morality 

and makes it appear unimportant and shadowy. 

To these dangers arising from the general 
conduct of life we must add others which 
originate in the modem development of work 
in the community. In former times the con- 
ditions of life were at once narrower and 
less subject to change. Social environment 
exercised a stricter and more exclusive control 
over the individual, holding him within The 

bounds of law and custom. This influence 
^ • 
was often only an external one ; Correct 

behaviour was frequently mistaken for naoral 

integrity. This gave rige to much unreality 

and pharisaipal hypocrisy. Still,. V certain 
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result was attained in the direction of moral 
culture ; certain restraints were acknofrledged, 
WQch cannot without impunity he dispensed 
with. R^trdnts play an important part in 
the life of the spirit as well as in that of the 
hedy. Modem freedom of action makes the 
individuid depend on himself alone, and we 
must be very optimistic to believe that he is 
able unaided to withstand completely all tlie 
temptations of life. 

We cannot omit one characteristic modem 
development: the change of men’s mutual 
relation from a personal to an impersonal one. 
We have but to think of the difference be- 
tween the cordial community of life established 
by the old arts an<^ crafts, and the cool, almost 
hostile manner in. which, in our great labour 
complexes, “ employers ” and " employees ” 
nowadays associate. There is often no longer 
^e sfightest personal relation or personal 
symj^athy between them. 


If we sbrvey all these losses, t^e balance of 
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the day will hardly appear to be in favonjr of 
morality But we haiist not forget that the 
present age has ialsd supplied morality 
new and valuable motives. This is above all 
the case with labour — the modem form *of 
work to which we have just alluded. There 
is a strong moral element in the ever- 
increasing formation and organisation •of great 
labour complexes not only in the factory 
but also in science, State organisation, educa- 
tion, and other directions. The individual is 
thereby obliged to work in close union with 
others and in accordance with requirements 
external to himself. He must adapt his own 
activity to the general character of the work ; 
and yet he must do his own part conscien- 
tiously so that the mass of separate achieve- 
ments may blend harmoniously and enlTure 
the steady progress of the whole. This re; 
quires such loyalty, self-control, add sacrifice 
of personal taste and opinion thftt a strong 
moral effect is undeniable. In this respect 
man now learns more implicit obedience than 
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at any former period, .^othor moral dement 
in modmi labow is thf i^centration of man’s 
«4iple stien^rthi<>^ his ^^pi^to the ex*clusion of 
all inot repose. ^ 

If the impefs<mal element predominates in 
work, the social- side w'^.modern life offers, 
on the other lts||d, n{(Cli^ direct union and 
mone reciprocal ai^on between man and man. 
•This was at first mainly theoretical. It was 
pointed out how much one man depends on 
his fellow-men. People realised that the 
individual develops with other individuals 
and as part of the community with which 
his aspirations are indissolubly connected even 
when he imagines he is striking out a path 
for himself. But such theories could only 
have so much influence because they were in 
harmony with the realities of life. Modem 
life with its technical developments brought 
*individuals into close touch and created mew 
opportunities of mutual intercourse, uniting 
men both in success and in failure. Thus 
grew u{w the consciousness of human solid- 
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arity, the recognition of moi’s interdepend- 
ence, the idea of mutual obligation. The 
result is a wealth of humane activi^, wh^^ak 
penetrates into all the ramifications of life, 
Attacking and seeking to eradksate all forms 
of want and misery, instead of merely helpinj|[ 
to relieve individual cases. We encounter 
the earnest endeavour to impart material and 
spiritual possessions as far as possible to all. 
men ; to help and strengthen the less favoured 
section of humanity; to further the interests 
of aspiring spirits. These efforts are but 
various aspects of one great duty which we 
feel we cannot ignore ; we can no longer look 
upon them as works of mercy which it is a 
virtue to perform. This is at the root of the 
social idea. And this sockfi idea is in our 
day the greatest bond of union betw^n 
human beings ; not only does it stir individ- 
uals’ but it also exercises a strong ,influence 
on law, education, and on other aspects of life. 
In this respect our time has a right to claim 
undoubted superiority over all former«times. 
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moral achievements of the present, 
valuaUe as they are, yet have thdr inner 
»^aiitatioi)|S. ^ Nearly all movement here pro- 
ceeds mUtbard and is directed towards distinct 
single achievetnents, while the culture and 
welfare of the inner man are mostly treated 
as of secondary importance. Zeal for surface- 
ends leads to the neglect of the central values 
of life. Yet all outer achievement only means 
real gain for us if it promotes the growth of 
the whole man, of his soul, of his personality, 
making him nobler, greater, and happier. If 
there is no development and strengthening of 
the centre of life, achievement on the surface 
is apt to result in grave complications, and all 
that is great in the present may thereby be 
driven into the ^nrong channels. Another 
danger grows out of the ever-increasing tend- 
ency to organise work. Owing to the neces- 
sity of specialising and differentiating, 'the 
amount of work which the individual can 
comprehend and master is restricted. He is 
tempted* to concentrate his interest on his 
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own JitUe province, to be indifferent to every- 
thing outside it, and to lose all consciousness 
of a main idea and of a great whole. A 
thus falls a prey to the narrow conceit of the 
specialist, and finally pushes aside as w<»rth- 
less accessories all matters of general interest 
— all the questions and sorrows of humanity 
at large. 

iBy furthering a spirit of sympathy fbs 
human want and misery without at the same 
time giving to life an inner value and a higher 
aim we are in danger of becoming sentimental 
and of producing inner languor in spite of all 
outer activity. We are often more anxious to 
procure for man a comfortable and' pleasant 
life than to promote his inner growth; and 
our care for the weak, which is quite justified, 
leads us to take such weak individuals as a 
criterion and to lower life to their level 

Modem life often lacks the nece^aryohard- 
ness and vigour ; in our care for the rights of 
individuals we are inclined to neglect the rights 
and requirements of the whole and also of the 
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spiritual life. So we are in danger of losing 
Reveroice, that which, according t^ Goethe, 
one bripgs with him into the world when he 
is bom, yet which it is all-important to possess 
if man is to berame man in a genuine sense.” 

• If we review the whole and consider the 
balance of moral gain and loss in our day, 
the result cannot be a favourable one. No 
’entire substitute is offered for what is lost. 
We have gained in breadth but we have lost in 
depth and strength. Above all, morality is in 
danger of losing its former ruling position and 
of having a subordinate one assigned to it. It 
can therefore no longer call forth reverence or 
be treated as an independent aim and ideal. 
We realise at once the gravity of this loss. 

But this unfavourable aspect holds good only 
if we consider the present time as something 
complete and incapable of further develop- 
ment. If, on the contrary, we seek to J^rasp 
alf that is struggling into life, all the require- 
ments of our time Jthat yet await fulfilment, 
then thti* situation is quite different and far 
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more fifivoursble What mamly told against 
m(»rality^was the prevalent ov«r>valuation of 
everything pertaining to the visihlp life whffiB” 
surrounds us in nature and in human society. 
The invisible realms of religion* and the ide^l 
have» as we have seen, often grown dim and 
shadowy; Many of our contemporaries deny 
them altogether and look to the visible world 
foi' entire satisfaction of all man’s wants, ev^* 
of his spiritual and intellectual requirements. 
This could only appear possible because in 
fact the invisible world of spiritual values 
continued to influence even those who denied 
it, and because it supplemented and completed 
the achievements of the visible world. It is, 
however, characteristic of our time that the old 
fusion is no longer possible, and that the irre- 
concilable antithesis between these two con- 
ceptions of life stands out in bold relief. With 
increasing zeal the movement in favoUur of the 
visible world — ^that is to say. Naturalism— -tfies 
to eradicate everything appertaining to the 
invisible world, and to fashion the ivhole of 
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life ia accor^mce with its own principles. 
Naturalism tolerates no rival and declares 
to death on Idealism. 

We now see the truth of Bacon’s words: 
** Veritus potiua emergit ex errore quam ex 
tcomfusione” (Truth can more easily emerge 
from error than from conftision.) For if we 
accept naturalism as the only valid conception 
of life and develop it consistently in aH its 
bearings, we cannot but see its incapacity 
to embrace the whole of life. The apparent 
victory of naturalism thus contains the germ 
of a defeat — the beginning of a great reaction. 
What becomes of man and of human life if 
the visible world means to him the only form 
of reality ? He is then but part of nature— 
of durk and soulless nature. The vast expan- 
sion and range of nature overwhelms him with 
the consciousness of his own insignificance, 
while, at the same time, nature is absolutely 
ihdifferent to his needs and aspirations. What 
he makes of himself and of his life has not 
the slightest significance for this world of 
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nature. Then all aspiration which transcends 
.his natural instinct of self-preservation most 
appear to Tiim as mere folly. Such |deals^^ 
personality and character are then held to be 
illusions. 

m 

If man turns away from the outer world, 
and takes refuge in his own sphere, in the 
social life among his fellows, naturalism shows 
him* there a mere juxtaposition, but no inner 
community which could offer new aims or 
develop new values. What remains is only 
a number of individuals inhabiting the same 
little comer of the universe. Each of these 
individuals strives to gain recognition of his 
own merits, and to assert himself to the 
detriment of others. Much sordidness and 
hypocrisy thus become ram^nt, and it is 
impossible to counteract them within so 
narrow a range, or to hope for the growing 
up of«a nobler and purer race of men and 
women. The individual remains bound to 
the condition of society — a condition which 
also determines his own nature ; he ap^Murs to 
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be but a product of the social environment. 
Having no deeper source of life withjp himself, 
huf shoyl^ he be able to escape from the 
trammels of society, or rise above it and 
^pose it? Sbciety and environment thus 
become the destiny of man ; and consequently 
there is no scope for freedom, for initiative, for 
independent action. 

• If we survey and appreciate all this with 
unbiassed minds, this kind of life must appear 
empty and meaningless and scarcely worth 
living. At the same time, we shall discern 
a development of mankind far transcending 
these narrow limits, as indeed has already 
been pointed out in this our study of morality. 
The degradation of life effected by naturalism 
might be endured in feeble and senile periods 
coniwious of no great tasks, but not in our 
tiihe— a time which teems with stupendous 
taski^ which it is earnestly striving to carry 
ouR These great tasks and problems can only 
be grappled with if^we are frilly conscious of 
concratnited energy and increased spiritual 
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power. Modem life has developed in various 
and opposite directions. Its expansion is 
greater than its concentration^ and ^^lis 
threatens it with disintegration. There is 
an increasing and imperative ° need of moige 
unity and cohesion — of some universal and 
harmonious character of the whole. How 
should this be attained without a vigorous 

• o 

deepening of life, without the development of 
invisible values? We observe in our day 
the encotmter of an older and a newer age: 
of an old conception of life hallowed by the 
traditions of history, and of a new one that 
is struggling into existence; there is thus 
a sharp conflict between the past and the 
present. We cannot but admit in the old an 
imperishable germ of truth,' and in the new 
an inalienable right to impress and influence 
us. We must prove and sift, differentiate and 
unite. But how were any progre^ iif this 
direction possible could we not find a superior 

point of view such as can Jbe offered only by a 

■« 

world of ideM and not by the visible life? 
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This problem gains vastly in significance by 
extending it to the social life of all Jiumanity. 

seew biere a struggle between an older, 
more aristocratic form of society, and a newer, 
more democratic one. This struggle engenders 
oviolent passions, especially in the province of 
economics. We are here placed before a 
grave question: Shall we be able to impart 
‘the benefits of civilisation to all men alike, 
and thus broaden every individual soul with* 
out injury to its inner depth ? 

These are problems which do not originate 
in ourselves as individuals but which are forced 
upon us by the movement of history. Their 
very necessity bids us hope for progress in 
spite of all impediments. The power which 
has imposed these problems upon us will , 
enable us to solve them. But we shall also 
need to put forth our uttermost strength, and 
to <](bick!bn all our latent spiritual forces ; we 
mtist grasp our life as a whole, must acknow- 
ledge its high aims yrith all our heart and soul, 
and most find our real self m these ideals. 
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Otdy tiius can we gain the sense that 
necessity i^hich alone can lead us onward. 

In this manner our aspiratiop «becoDLes 
closely linked to morality. Let us see where- 
in we have already recognised tihe nucleus of 
morality. Life and aspiration are detached* 
from the “small self,” and take root in a 
spiritual world in which we find our own 
essential being, so that while working for' 
this spiritual world we are at the same time 
working for our own depth and spiritual self- 
preservation. Such a change and transition, 
i^ch identification with the movement of the 
spiritual life, mean no less than that our aspira- 
tion has gained a moral character. This moral 
character brings us at all points into touch 
with our time. By means ot our own aspira- 
tion we can now grasp, unite, and deepen <dl 
the goodwill, all the genuine feeling, and all the 
untiling activity of our day — an activity vriiich 
was hitherto inadequate only because it laclded 
inner unity and quickening spiritual power. 

We can thus face the future with, murage 
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and confidence. Humanity has by no means 
exhausted its vital power ; it is full of new 
possitufities which demand realisation; and 
therefore we may expect an inner development 

of life and a rejuvenation of morality. 

• 

What is true of mankind in general is 
especially true of America. The multitude 
of grave problems cannot discourage a nation 
> which feels in itself so much youthful vighur, 
so that it will not submit to a dark fate, but 
should be able and ready to mould its own 
fate and to aspire to yet greater heights than 
it has hitherto attained. But in order to achieve 
this, moral force is as necessary as unshaken 
confidence in the power of the spirit. We 
believe in a great future for this great country. 
We believe also ta the development in America 
o^ such moral strength as vnll successfully 
overcome all conflicts and as will lead to aU- 
* important results for the benefit not only 6f the 
American nation but of all mankind. 
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-* cloth. IDS. 6d. net. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). The Theories of Anarchy and of Law. 
A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 

Che f^son. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment, 5s. 

— ^ The Statuette and the Background. Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 
BREWSTER (Prof. W. T.), Editor of The Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

The Writing of English. F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 

e 2s. 6d. net. Forming 73 in Home University Library j for 
list, se 0 f. 39. 
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BRUCE (ALEX., M. A., M.D., F.R«C.P.£.). A Top<^i:raphicaL 
" Attas of the Spinal Cord, F*cap. folio» hBlMeath;er, 2s, net. 

BRUCE (Dr W. S. , F. R. S. E. ). Polar EiqploriUitlii^ (With Maps. ) 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 8 
in the Hon)^ University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

BURKITT (Prof. F. C.). Euphemia and the Go&. With the 
Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of Edessa.^, ars^net 
Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

BU RY (Prof. J. B. , Litt. D. ). A History of Freedom of Thought. 
F*cap. 8vo, IS. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. i^orming Vol. 74 in 
Home University Library \ for list, 39. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. COLIN, D.D.) The First Three Gospels 
in Greek. Arranged in parallel columns, and Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

CARPENTER (Rt. Rey. W. BOYD). Some Pages of My 
Life. By the present Canon of Westminster and late Bishop of 
Ripon. With portrait of the author as frontispiece, and other 
imeresting ^rtraits. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top. i5s.net. • 

CARPENTER (Prof. J. E., LL.D.). Comparative Religion. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 68 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p, 38. 

CARTWRIGHT (Captain) and His Labrador Journal. Edited by 
Charles Wendell Townsend, M.D. With an Introduction by Dr 
Wilfred T. Grenfell. With Illustrations from old engravings, 
photographs and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth. 58. net. 

CECIL (Lord HUGH, M.A., M.P.). Conservatism, reap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. ii in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

CHADWICK(HERBERTCLIFTON). Antedon. With7Platcs. 
as. 6d. net See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

Echinus. With 5 Plates. Price as. net. See Liverpool Marine 

Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The Perfect 
Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4toEd, Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN (Prof. S. J., M, A.). Elementsof Political Economy. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 
59 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

CHARACTER AND LIFE: A Symposium. By Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Harold Begbie, Walter Crams, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich. Arranged by Percy L. Parker, 
Editor of “ Public Opinion.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 38. 6d. net. 

CHESTERTON (G. K.). The Victorian Age in Literature. 
F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 70 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p, 38. ^ 

CHEYNE (Rev. T. K., D.Litt., D.D.). Bible Problems and 
the New Material for their Solution. A Plea for Thoroughness 
of Investigation, addressed to Churenmen and Scholars. . Crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d. net. ^ee Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
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ESC.; Rev. J Cynddyjan Jones; ' aa 
Henslgr Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horttn, M.A, D.D.- 
^ ^ Thornton; Rev. Rabbi 

% A. A. Oretn ; Prot Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 55. net. See Crown Theolocical 
Library, p. 34, ** 

COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). National Idealism and a State 
Church. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. An Essay 

in Re>Interpretation and Revision. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. W. net. 

COLBY (ALBERT LADD). Reinforced Concrete in Europe. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 


COLE (FRANK J.), and JAMES JOHNSTONE. Pleuro- 
nectes. With 11 Plates. 7s.net. Liverpool Marine Biology 
Memoirs, p. 39. 

COLLINS (F. H.). An Epitome of Synthetic Philosophy. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic 
Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to 5s. net. 

CONYBEARE (F. C, M.A.). The Ring of Pope Xystiis ; a 
collection of Aphorisms and Short Sayings in use among Christian 
Communities in the Second Century. Beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper. 4s. 6d. net. 

CORN ILL (Prof. CARL). The Introduction to the Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament. Demy 8vu, cloth. xos. 6d. net. 
.SVtf Theological Translation Library, p. 41. 

CRANE (WALTER), contributor to “Character and Life,” see 


P. 4. 

CREIGHTON (Mrs). Missions : their Rise and Development. 
F’cap. 8va, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vohime 
60 in the Ifome University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 
CREIGHTON (CHAs., M.D.). Cancer and other Tumours of 
the Breast. Researches showing their true seat and cause. I'hc ' 
Author was sometime Demonstrator of Anatomy, Cambridge 
Medical School, and is the author of “ Bovine Tuberculosis in 
Man,” etc. With 24 Lithographic Plates containing 138 Hgures 
from the Author’s drawings. Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

— j^ontfibutiotis to the Physiological Theory of Tubefculosis. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

CWSSANS (MARGARET, B.Sc.). Gammarus. With 4 Plates. 

2s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

DAKIN (W. J., M.Sc.). Pccton. With 9 Plates. 4*. Od. ncf. 

See Liverpool Marine Bidogy Memoirs, p. 39. 

DaRBISBIRE (OTTO V.). Chondrus. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. 
net, S 9 ie Liverpool Marine Biolc^y Meni^irs, p. 39. 
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DAUPET(A.). Contes Militaires. as. 6d. Army Series, p. 33. 
DAVENPORT (CHARLES BENEDICT). Heredity in re- 
lation to Eugenics. The Author is Director, Department of Experi- 
mental Evolution, Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island, N.Y, ; 
Secretary of the Eugenics Section American Breeders* Association. 
With Diagrams and Coloured Plate. Demy 8vo, cloth.^ 8s. 6d. net. 
DAVIDS (Mrs RHYS, M.A.). Buddhism. F’c^. 8vo, cloth, 
IS. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 47 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. ^ 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). Lectures on Some Points in the His- 
tory of Indian Buddhism, The Hibbert Lectures, 1881. and Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Library Edition, los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIS (H. W. C., M.A.). Mediaeval Europe. (With Maps.) 
F*cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 13 
in the Home University Library; for list, see p, 37. 

DELBOS (L.). Nautical Terms in English and French and 
French and English. With Notes and Tables. For the use of 
Naval Officers and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of 
H.M.S. Britanniat Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised 
and considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Student’s Graduated French Reader. Remodelled and 

rewritten. Edited, with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. First 
Year-- Part I. Anecdotes, Tales, and Exercises. Part II. Tales, 
Historical Pieces, and Exercises, is. 6d. each. Second Year — 
Parts I. and II. in the Press. 

DELITZSCH (Dr FRIEDRICH). Babel and Bible. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

DEWALL (JOHANNES V.). Auf Verlomem Posten and 

Nazzarena Danti. 3s. See Army Series,, p. 33. 

DIBBLEE (G. BINNEY). The Newspaper. F’cap. 8vo, cloth 
is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 69 in Home Uni- 
versity Library ; for list, see p. 38. ^ 

DICKSON (H. N., D.Sc.). Climate and Weather. F’eap. 8ro, 
cloth. Is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 36 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

DILLMANN (A.). Ethiopic Grammar. Translated firom C. 
Bezold’s Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. Crichton, D, D. 
With Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. I vol., ro3ral 
8vo. 2Ss. net. 

DlPAVAMSA (THE) : A Bnddhia.: Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by'^Dr 
H. Oldenberg. S:'o, cloth. 21s. 
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DOBSCH0 Tz'(ERNST von, D.D.). Christian Life in^e 
Primitive Church. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Theology In the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. 
G. Bremner, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, I.L.I). 
Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 41. 

DdLE (Cft AftLES F. ). The Ethics of Progress, or the Theory 
and the Practice by which Civilisation proceeds. Small demy Svo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 

DRUMMOND (br JAMES, LL.D. ). Philo Judaeus; or, The 
* Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
2 vols. Svo, cloth. 2 IS. 

Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Christianity in its most Simple 

and Intelligible Form. Hibbert Lectures, 1894. Demy Svo. 
Library Edition, los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

J^UNCAN (DAVID, LL.D.). The Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer. With 17 Illustrations. Cheap Reissue. 6s. net. • 
EMERY (F. B., M. A.). Elementary Chemistry. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). The Electrolysis of Water. Svo. Pages 
X + 140. 90 Illustrations, 5s. net. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By Leaders of Public Opinion 
in both Empires, among whom may mentioned :--Rt. Hon. 
Arthur T. Balfour, Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Kt. lion. A. Bonar 
Law, Baron Alfred von Rothschild, Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Norman Angell, J. Ramsay MacDonald, M. 1., 
J. A. Spender, Excell. Karl Galster, Ernst Basserman, 
Professor Dr Riesser, Baron Wilhelm von Peclimann, Professor 
Wilhelm Wundt, Dr Walther Rathenau, August Thyssen, sen , 
His Excellency Dr Adolf Wermuth, Excell, von Ilollebcn, etc. 
With Portraits. Stiff wrapper, is. net. 

ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR, translated, un^ 

fessor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, 1 rofes 1 

Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown Svo, cloth. 18s. 

ci^QtTTMEfProf T 1 and Prof. W. P. TRENT. Great Writers of 
America. F’eapf Svo, cloth, is. net; ^ 8 

Vol. 52 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

?'hecSagical Translation Library, New Senes, p. 4c 
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BUG&NE-FASNACHT (G.). Engtee’s Studrafs CompuatiTe 

Grammar of the French I^qpage, with an Hiatoricaf Scetch of 
the Fofmatioit of French. l%e Author was for many y^ra French 
Master, Westminster School. For the use of Public Schools. 
With Exerc^es. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. ; or separately, Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 2s.6d. 

French Method. Elementary French L^ons pr^pa'ratory to^he 

same Author’s Grammar. i8th Edition. Cloth, is. 6d. 

EVANS (GEORGE). An Essay on Ass3rriology. With 4to Tables 
of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

E WALDOS (Dr H.) Commentary on &e Prophets of the Old 
Testament. Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith, [Vol. I. 
General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-1 z. 
Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. NahOm, 
Ssephanya, Habaqqdq, ^khirya, Y^remya. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, 
Yesaya xl.-lxvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 308. Sm 
Theological Translation I^ibrary, Old Series, p. 42. 

Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Rev. E. 

Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. Translated 

from the German by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

FAGUET (Prof. EMILE, of the French Academy). Initiation 
into Philosophy. Translated by Sir Home Gordon, Bart. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

FARMER (Prof. J. B.). Plant Life. (Illustrated.) F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vul. 72 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p, 39. 

FARNELL (L. R., D.Litt.). Ttie Evolution of Relig^ion : an 
Anthropological Study. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures delivered in 

Oxford and London. Being Vol. i of New Series of Hibbert 
Lectures. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 36. 

FARQUH ARSON (Rt. Hon. ROBERT, I L.D.) The House of 
Commons from Within, and other Reminiscences. Med. 8vo. With 
portrait by J. S. Sar^nt, R.A., never before published. 7s. 6d. net. 

In and Out of Parliament. With a number of portraits ard 

caricatures. Medium 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

FARRIE (HUGH). Highways and Byways in Literature. A 

volume of original Studies. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

FINDLAY (Prof. J. J., M.A,, Ph.D.). The School, c An I-itro- 
duction to the Study of Education. F’cap, 8vo, cloth, ^ s. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 38 in the Home University 
Library; for list, see p. 38. 

FISCHER (Prof. EMIL, of Berlin University). Introduction to 
the Preparation of Organic Compounds. Translated with the 
Author’s sanction from the new German edition by R. V. Stanford, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. With hgures in the text. Crown 8vo, clo^n. 4s. net. 
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PISH^ ^EE|IbERT, M.A., K.B.A., LL.D.), Editor, Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

Napolecm. (With Maps.) Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 

ds. 6d. net. forming Vol. 61 in Home University Library for 
list, p. 38. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICaC RECORDS. 
^8vo, clq(h. 15s. 

FOwLER (W. WARDE, M.A.). Rome. F*cap. 8vo, cloth, 
IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 42 in the Home 
UniversiW Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

FOK (FRAnK), Author of Kamparts of Empire,’’ etc. Problems 
• of the Pacific, Demy 8vo, cloth. With Map. 7s. 6d. net. 

FRY (The Rt Hon. Sir EDWARD, G.C.B., etc.). Some 

* Intimations of Immortality. From the Physical and Psychical 
Nature of Man. Royal 8vu, sewed, is. net. 

GAMBLE (Prof. F. W., D.Sc., F.R.S.). The Animal World. 

With Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. Many Illustrations, 
f F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 19 
« in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. • 

GARDNER (Prof. PERCY, D.Litt., F. 11. A., Oxford). Modernity 
and the Churches. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, 

—■ys Religious Experience of St Paul. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

5Sr net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

GELDART (W. M., M. A., B.C.L.). Elements of English Law. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 30 
in the Home University Libraiy ; for list, see p. 37. 

GIBBS (PHILIP). The Eighth Year. The Dangerous Year of 
Marriage. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 

GIBSON (R. J. H.) and HELEN P. AULD, B.Sc. Codium. 
With 3 Plates. Price is. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine 
Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

GILES (H. A., LL.D.). The Civilisation of China. By the well- 
known Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is- “et ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming \ ol. 25 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

GILL (CHARLES). The Book of Enoch the Prophet. Tianslaled 

• from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by the late Kichard 
Laurence, LL. D. , Archbishop of Cashel. The Text corrected from 

• his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

• GIVEN (JOHN L.). Making a Newspaper. Cloth, a^ove 300 

ptigea, net. ,, 

GOLDAMMER (H.). The I^dergartim. ^ 

• Method of Education. 2 vols. in i. 120 pp. of Illustrations. 

8vo, cloth. los, 6d. 

GOOCH (G. P.. M.A.). The History of our Time, 1885-1911. 

cloth. la uet^ leather 2 s M. net. Forming Vol. 23 
in the fjome University LibraryjJtorhst^jw p. 37- 
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®OULD (F. J.). Noble Pages from German Histoiy. Crown 
ovo, doth. Illustrated, is. 6d, net. 

GRAVELY (F. H., M.Sc.). Polyduiet Larvae. With 4 plates. 
_ _ * 5 . net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 
G^AY JRev. H. B., D.D.). TTie Public Schools and the Empire. 

A plea for higher education in citizenship. Cloth. 6s. net. 
GREEN (Rt Rev. A. V., D.D., Bishop of Ballarat), o Tfte Ephriian 
Canonical Writings : Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1910. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

GREEN (Mrs J. R.). Irish Nationality. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. 
net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

GREGORY (Prof. J. W., F.R.S.). The Makin|f of the Earth. 
(With 38 Maps and Figures. ) F*cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net Forming Vol. 53 in the Home University Library ; ‘ 
for list, see p. 38. / / » 

GRIEBEN*S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy ; sizt, 
Suitable for the pocket, 6^ + 4^, and bound in cloth. 

Switzerland. A practical guide with seven Maps. Cloth. 3s.net. 
Norway and Copenhagen. With six Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two 
Maps. Cloth. Is. 6d. net. 

Lakes of Northern Italy. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

The Rhine. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 3s. net, 

Belgium. With Maps. Cloth, 3s. net. 

Brussels and Antwerp. With Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. net. 
Holland.^ With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

The Riviera. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Winter Sports in Switzerland. A practical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland in the winter. With Map. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Dresden and Environs. With Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. net. 
Munich and Environs. With Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. net. 
Nuremburg and Rothenburg on the ^Tauber. With 2 Maps, 
is. 6d. net 

The Dolomites. With 3 Maps. 38. net. 

Naples and Capri. With seven Maps and three Ground 
Plans. IS. 6d. net. 

GUPPY (H. B., M.B., F.R,S.E.). Studies in Seeds and Fruits. 
An Investigation with the Balance. Demy 8vo, doth, nearly 
6oa>pp. 15s. net . - 

HAERING (Prof. THEODOR). Ethics of the Christian Life. 
Translated by Rev, J. S. Hill, B. D. , and edited by Rev. W. , D. 
Morrison. Demy 8vo, cloth. I os, 6d. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

HALLIGAN (JAMnS EDWARi^. Chembt in charge Louisiana 
State Experiment Station. Soil l^rtility and Fertilisers. V7ith 
Illustrations and Tables. Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d,^^iiet 
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HANNAY (DA'd^ID). The Navy and Sea^ower. F'cap 8vo 

cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Fonnincr Vnl ^ 

University Library ; for list, p. 38. ^ ^ 

HAKTZSCH (A.). Memento of Stereochemistry. Translated 

HArW." ■ Ararats Cwmet^ .•* 8vo’‘ 

jv + 36^ tf3 Figures. 8s. 6d. net. 

I nfini t wrim a l a and Umita. Sm. lamo, mper. 

6 Figures, is. net. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

^ Being Vol. III. of Dr Harnack*s New Testament .Studies. Crown 
ovo, cloth. 5®* Vol, 26 in the Crown Theological Library • 
for list, see p. 35. 

Bible Reading in the Early Church. Forming Vol. V. of New 

Testament Studies. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two 

Centuries. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 31 in the Crown 
# Theol^cal Library, p. 35. 

The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Forming Vol. IV. in Dr Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies, and Vol. 33 in the Crown Theological I^ibrary, p. 35. 

History of Dogma. Translated from the Third German Kdilion. 

Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, each los. 6d. ; halMeather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 40. 

Letter to the ** Preussische Jahrbiicher on the German 

Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch*s I..cctures on “Babel and 
Bible.** Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
6d. net. 

— Luke, the Physician. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. 
M.A. Being Vol. I. of Dr Ilarnack's New Testament Studies. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. Crown Theological Library, p._34* 

The Mission^ and Expansion of Christianity in the First 

Three Centuries. Second, revised and much enlarged Edition. 
25s. net. Forming Vols. 19 and 20 in Theological Translation 
Library, New Series ; see^, 41. 

Mona^cism : Its Ideals and History ; and The Confessions # 

of St Augustine. Two Lectures. Translated into English by 

• .E. E. Kellet, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 

• cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 28 in the Crown Theological 

of Jesus. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harna^k’s New 

Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. S'** forming 

^ Vol. 23 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. , 

What is Christianity ? Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 5 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34* — ^ ^ __ 

and Wf. W. HERSIMANN, of Marburg. oil the 

- Socia» Gospel. Crown 8yo, cloth. 4’- net. Forming Vol. 1 8 m 

the Crown Theological Library, p. 34» • 
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HARNACK <AXEL>. Introduction to the Elements of 
Differential and Integral Calculus. From the German, Royal 
8vo, cloth, xos. 6d. 

HARRISON (JANE, LL.D., D.Litt.). Ancient Art and Ritual. 
F*cap. 8v^ cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 75 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 39. 

HART (EDWARD, Ph. D. ). Chemistry for Beginaerc. Sm. ^mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii + 188. 55 Illustrations and 

a Plates. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d. net, 

Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv + 98. ii Ulustrations. as.net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. ^ pages, is. net. 

Second Year Chemistry. Small i2mo. 165 pages. 31 

Illustrations. 5s. net. 

HATCH (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Gmk Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited by Dr Fairbairn. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1888. 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

H AU SRATH (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament Timeb. 
The Time of the Apostles. Translated by Leonard Huxley. 
With a Preface by Mrs Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 4as. 
(Uniform with the Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 

History of the New Testament Times. The Time of Jesus. 

Trans, by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols, 8vo, 
cloth. I2S. 5 ^^ Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 
HAWORTH (PAUL LELAND). Reconstruction and Union, 
1865-1912. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE). Nervation of Plants. By the 
well-known Author of ** Our Woodland Trees,'* “The P'em 
World,” etc. Well Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes : 

Genesis, and Edition. i6mo, cloth. is.6d. Psalms. i6mo, cloth, is. 
Ispiah. i6mo, cloth, is. Job. i6ino, cloth, is. 

HENSLOW (Rev. G.). The Vulgate; The Source of False 

Doctrine. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. net. 

HERDMAN (W. A.). Ascidia. With 5. Plates. 2s. net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 
HERFORD (Rev. R. TRAvERS). Christianity in Talmud and 
Midrash. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s, net. 

Pharisaism : Its Aims and its Methods : Crown 8vo, cloth. 

5s. net. Forming Vol. 35 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35 * 
HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). The Communion of Uie 
Christian with God. Translated from the new Geri^an E'*ition 
by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. R. W. Stewart, B.D., 
B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 in the 
Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

Faith and Morals. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
HEWITT (C. GORDON, B.Sc.). Lig^ia. With 4 Plates, as. nL>t. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. . 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL. : A Quarterly Review aF d i* * 
ThMlogy, and Philosophy, ^ted by^.. P* 7 acks smd 
Hicks. In quarterly i^ues, as. «. net s or Uarfv 
in cloth. 12s. 6d. /et. Annual SubSriptbn??S^ Sfree 
HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT 

Containing 18 'Essays 'by leadiiu; 
sTbeologMnssand Thinkers. Super royal Ivo, cloth ^ ss ^net ^ 

HICKSON (SYDNEY J D.Sc. K.R.S.). Alcyonium. With 
3 llat^ Price IS. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Committee Meoioirs, p. 39. 

HINKS (A. R., M.A). Astronomy. F*cap. 8vo, cloth, is net • 
leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 31 in the Home University 

• Library ; for list, p. 37. ^ 

HIRST (F. W., M.A.). The Stock Exchangee. F’cap. 8vo, cloth 
18 , net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 5 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see page 37. 

HOBHOUSE (Prof. L. T., M.A. ). Liberalism. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 

1 IS. net j leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the llonte 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

HOBSON (J. A., M.A.). TTie Science of Wealth. F*cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 16 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

Character and Life. See p. 4. 

H 0 FER(E.). Erz^lung'en. 3s. Army Series of P'rench and 
German Novels, p. 33. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). Studies in Chemical Dynamics. Revised 
and enlarged by Dr Ernst Cohen, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam. Translated hy 
Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal Svo, cloth, ids. Gd. 

HOLDERNESS (Sir T. W., K.C.S.I.). Peoples and Problems 
of India. The Author is Secretary of the Revenue, Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India Office. F*cap. Svo, cloth, 
IS. net ; leather, 2t. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 37 in the Home 
University Library ; see p. 38. 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). The Quest. A Romance of Deliver 
*ance. Demy Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Every volume is specially written for this Library by 

* a gecogni^ed authority of high standing. Each volume is wmplelc 
and independent, but the series has Ireen planned as a whole to 

^form a comprehensive library of modern knowledge. The Library 
is published under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthur rhomson of 
Aberdeen, and Professor^ William T. Brewster of New York. 
•Each volume consists of ^6 pages and is issued bound in cloth at 
IS. net,^ in leather, 2S. 6 d. net. For list ^volumes, see p. 37 « 
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HORNELL (JAMES, F.L.S.)- Report to dte Government of 
Baroda on the Marine 2 ook)gy ot Okhamandal in Kattiawar. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoolo{rists. Demy 4to, cloth, with full-page Plates. Parti. 15s.net. 

HOWE (J. ^L., Washington and Lee University). Inorganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. Being a ^cond Edition 
of "Inorganic Chemistry according to the Peripdie Law.’^ By 
F. P, Venable and J. L. Howe. Demy 8vo, cloth, las. 6d. net. 

HUGO (VICTOR). Les Misdrables : Les Principaux Episodes. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. ^lelle. 3 vols. 6th 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. • 

Notre Dame de j Paris. Adapted for the use of Schools 

and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition.* 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). De Profundis Clamavi, and Other- 
Sermons. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

God and Life. A Scries of Discourses. Uniform with " Qe 

Profundis Clamavi.'* Cloth. 5s. net. • 

The Coming Church. A Plea for a Church simply Christian. 

Cloth. IS. 6cl. net. 

1 L BERT (Sir C. P., K.C.B.). Parliament. Its History, Constitu- 
tion, and Practice. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 1 in the Home University Library; for list, sse p. 37. 

IMMS (A. D., B.Sc. (Lond.). Anurida. Withy Plates. 4s. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

ISGROVE (ANNIE, M.Sc.). Eledone. With 10 Plates. 4s. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

JACKS (L. P.), Editor of the Hibbert Journal. Mad Shepherds, and 
Other Human Studies. With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net 

Among the Idolmakers. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

The Alchemy of Thought and Other Essays. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. I os. 6d, net. ^ 

JEREMI AS (Prof. ALFRED). The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient East. The translation is edited by Professor 
C. II. W. Johns of Cambridge. With a large number of Illustra- 
tions. In two volumes, demy 8vo, at 25s. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. * 

JOHNSTON (Sir H. H,, K.C.B., D.Sc.). The Opening-up of * 
Africa. (With Maps.) F’cap.8vo,cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. dd. net. 
Foniiing Vol. 12 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

Views and Reviews. Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial 

Questions. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

JOHN STON E ( J. ). British Fisheries : Their Administration and 
their Problems. A short account of the Origin and Growth* of 
British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regulations. iO|.*6d, net 
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JOHNSTONE A.). Cftrdium. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d, net. 
Sec Liverpool Marine Biology MmoirSf p. 38. 

JONES. The Freezing Point, Boiling Point, and Conductivity 

Methods, izmo. Pages vii + 64. 14 lllustiations. 3s.net. 

JON ES ( J. T. SHARE-). Surgical Anatomy of th# Horse. To be 
completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 Illustrations, a number 
^ing ia ciilour. Part I. Head and Neck. Pan II. Fore Limb. 
Part III. Hind Limb. Price per part, 15s. net, sewed; cloth, 
16s. 6d. net. 

Life-Size Models, Illustrating the Superficial Anatomy of the 

Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four models, ; or 
separately — Fore Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, £6, 16s. 6d. 
each ; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, £6, 6s. each. 

JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). Hymns of Duty and Faith- 
Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. F*cap. 8vo, cloth, 2nd 
Edition. 3s. fid. 

— Chants, Psalms, and Canticles. Selected and I'ointed for 
Chanting. i8mo, cloth, is. fid. * 

Anthems. With Indexes and References to the Music. i8mo, 

cloth. IS. 3d. 

The Chants and Anthems. Together in i vo). Cloth, as. 

A Book of Prayer. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 

Prayers and Thanksgivings. i8mo, cloth, as. fid. With Chants, 
in I vol. i8mo, cloth. 3s. 

JONES (Rev. W. TU DOR, Ph. D.). An Interpretation of Rudolf 
Eucken’s Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

JORDAN (HUMFREY, R.), B.A. Blaise Pascal. A Study in 
Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4$. fid. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Hotany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vois. of the Journal 
(2^ology} and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s, 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, IS. net; Nos. 27-31, 2s. fid. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly 3.S. net. 

JQURNALOFTHERpYALMICROSCOPICALSOCIETY, 
’containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with other Micruscoj)' 

• ical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 189^ at various prices; 
after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 

KAPP(G 16 BERT, D.Eng., M.LE.1:., M.I.C.E.). Elcctridty. The 
Author is Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Univcisity of 

• Birmingham. (Illustrated. ) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. fid. 
net. forming Vol. 58 in the Home University Liluary ; see p. 38. 

KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R. W.). The Latter Day Saints: A 

• Study of the Mormons* in the Light of Economic Conditions. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. 10s, fid. net. 
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KAUTZSCH (E.9 ' Professor at Ralle). An Outline of the Hietory 
of the Literature of the 01 d'*£eitainent. With Chronological Tables 
for the History of the Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation 
of the Old Testament. Reprinted from the Supplement to the 
Translatio^f the Old Testament.” Edited by the Author. Trans- 
lated by John Taylor, D. Litt. , M.A. , etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, bs. 6d. 

KEIM'S Hiato^ of Tesua of Naaara : Considered ^ iu connertion 
with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated 
from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. £. M. Geldart. 
In 6 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. Theological Trans- 
lation Fund Library, p. 42. • 

KEITH (A., M.D., LL.D.). The Human Body. The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons. (Illustrated.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 57, Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 
presenting Gradiiated Instruction in the Language of the Ol 4 
Testament. 8vo, cloth. 12s 

Studies in Hebrew Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

KER(Prof. W. P.| M.A.). English Literature: Mediaeval. F^cap. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 43 in 
the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

KIEPERT’S Wall Maps of the Ancient World- 

Wall-Map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20<<. 

General Wall-Map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandum potissimum antiquissimi ;evi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. hisloriam. For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale 1 : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 20s. 

General Wall-Map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of> the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, 
varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Latium. I^tii Vetcris et Bnitimaruiki 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Sca'e 
I : 125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
1 : 2^000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. i8s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece. Grseciae Antiqua: t^ula. ^For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornell^ 
Nepos, etc. Scale i : 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24l[^ 

Wall- Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alexander 
the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For the study 
of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justiniai^, Arian, Curtius. Scale 
1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. * 
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KIEPERT'S of thoj^iipiciit AAforld — coniinued, 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Gallite Cisalpinse et Transalpin® cum partibus 
Biitanniae ct Germanise tabula. For the study of Gesar, Justinian, 
Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale i : 1,000,000. Moun^d on rollers and 
varnished 24s. * 

WaJJi-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiae Minoris AntUiua; 

• tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtins, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
206 . 

New Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for 

' Schools and Colleges. Third hundred thousand. X2th Edition, 
with a complete Geographical Index. Folio, boards. 6s. 
Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6ii. 

KING, the, to his people. Being the Speeches and 
Messages of His Majesty George V. as Prince and Sovereign. 
Published by permission. Square 8vo, art canvas. 5s. net. 
^KITTEL ( Dr RU OOLF, of Breslau). A History of the Hebrews. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each volume, los, 6d. Forming Vols. 3 
and 6 of the Theological Translation Library, New Series ; for list, 
see p. 41, 

The Scientific Study of the Old Testament : Its Principal 

Results, and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. Illustrated. 
5s. net. Forming Vol. 32 in the Crown Theological Library ; for 
list, see p. 35. 

KUENEN (Dr A., of Leiden). The Religion of Israel to the Fall 
of the Jewish State, Translated from the Dutch by A. II. May. 

3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. See Theological Translation Fund 
Library, p. 35. 

KYRIAK1DES(A.). Modern Greek-English Dictionary. With 
a Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, revised throughout. Medium 
8vo. 920 pt^es. Cloth. 1 5s. net. 

— A Modern Greek-English and English-Modern Greek Pocket 

Dictionary. In 2 vols., about 650 pages each. 7s. net each volume. 

LAKE (KIRSOPP4. The Historical Evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden, Holland. Crown Svo,* 

^ cloth. 4s. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the Crown Theological 

LAIHDOiTt (Dr ^ANS). The Optical Routing Power of 
Organic Substances and its Practical Apjdications. 8vo. Pages 
•xxi + 9Si. 83 Illustrations. 31 s. 6d. net. • 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). Ethica : or, the Ethics of Reason. 

• IW Scolus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

— nietaphysica Noya et Vetusta : A Return to Dualism. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

LEA (HENRY CHARjLES, LL.D.). History of SacerdoUl 

• Celibacy in the Christian Church. 3rd Edition. Thoroughly 
Re^f^d and Reset, 2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 2js. net. 
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LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S.« M.Sc.). Inorganic QualiUtiTe 
Chemical Analysis for Advanced Schools and ColI^e& Swo. 
Pages ▼!+ 154. 6s.6d.net. 

LEBLANC (Dr MAX). The Production of Chromium and its 
Compounds py the Aid of the Electric Current. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
5s, net. 

LEIPOLDT (C. LOUIS, F.K.CS. Eng.). Commou-smse Diet- 
etics, Strongly bound in cloth. Crown 8vo. 25. 6 d. net. 

LE ROY (Edouard). A New Philosophy : Henri Bergson. 

Translated by Vincent Benson, M. A. Crown 2 vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

LETHABY (Prof. W. R.). Architecture. Over 40 Illustrations. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 39 in the Home University Library ; for list, page 38. 

LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), Edited by. Old Syriac Gospels, or 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. This is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest additions and emendations, with 
the variants of the Curetonian Text, corroborations from many 
otlfer MSS. , and a list of quotations from ancient authors. With 
4 hicsimilcs. Qua;:to, bound half-leather. 25s. net. 

LLURIA (Dr ENRKDUE). Super-Organic Eirolntion. Nature 
and the Social Problem. With a Preface by Dr D. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. Large Crown 8vo. Illustratea. 7s. 6d. net. 

LOBSTEIN (PAUL). The Virgin Birth of Christ: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. The Author is Professor of Dogmatics in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor I.«euliette, A. K. C. , 
B.-is-L., Paris, Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev, W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in 
the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

LODGE (Sir O.). Life and Matter : An Exposition of Part of the 
Philosophy of Science, with Special References to the Influence 
of Professor Haeckel. Second Edition, with an Appendix of 
Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. Paper Cover. 6d. net. 

School Teaching and School Reform. * A Course of Four 

^ Lectures on School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham. 3s. 

LONDON LIBRARY (St James’s Square), Catalogue of. xiv-f' 
1626 pages. 4to, bound in buckram. 42s. net. Supplements 
I.-Vlll., bound in buckram, 5s. each. 

Subject Index. 410, bound in buckram. xxxviii + ir56 pa^^es. 

31S. 6d. net. 

LONG (J. H.). A Text-book of Urine Analysis. Small 8vo. 
Pages V -t- 249. 31 Illustrations. 6s.6d.net. 

LORI A (ACHILLE). Les Bases Economiques de la Justice 
Internationale. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. Forf^ing Vol. 2 of Publications 
de ITnstitut Nobel Norvegien. 
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LYALL (Sir C. J.^ M.A.^ ILCLfil*). ^Ancifitit Anbum Poctty^ 
chiefly Prae- Islamic. Translations, with an Introduction and 
Notes. F'cap. 4to, cloth, xos. 6d. 

MAC AN (R. W.). The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An Essay 
in Three CHiapters. Sto, cloth. 5$. • 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON). The Lays of 
* AncieA Rome. With 8 Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and a number in black-and-white, from original drawings 
by Norman Ault. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. net, 

MACCOLL (HUGH). Man's Origin, Destiny, and Duty. 

* Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

MACDONALD (T. RAMSAY, M.P.). The Socialist Move- 
ment. F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 10 
in the Home University Library ; for list, ste p. 37. 

McDOUGALL (Prof. W., K.R.S., M. 11.). Psychology: the 
Study of Behaviour. F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 

* net. Vol. 49 in the Home University Library ; f^or list, see p. 38. 

MACFIE (RONALD C.. M.A., M.B.). Science, Mattw, and 
Immortality. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 

MACGREGOR (Prof. D. H., M.A.). The Evolutionof Industry. 
F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 24 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. yy. 

McKENDRICK (Prof. J. G., M.D.). The Principles of 
Physiology. F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. od. net. 
Vol. 44 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE, M.D.). Health and Disease. 
F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 17 in the Home University Library ; /or list, see p. 37. 

MAIR(G. H., M.A.). English Literature: Modern. F'cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 27 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p, 37. 

MARETT (R. R., M.A., of Oxford). Anthropology. F'cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming vol. 41 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. D.LitL). MohammedanUm. * 

• F’cap. Svo, cloth, is, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, Furmiii); Vul. 1$ 

y in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS, K.C.H.). Vocabularies of the 
C^nerad Language of the Incas of Peru. Crown S^o, cloth, 
fs. 6d.^ net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R., F.JLM.S.). The Kea: A New 
2^ealaxid Problem. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, clotli. 7s. 6d. net. 

MARTI (KARL, Professor of Old TesUment Exegesis, Bern). The 
Religion of the Old Te^ament : Its Place among the Kcli^ons of 

• the Nearer East. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. net. Forming vol. 19 
in th^j^rown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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MARTINEAU (Mn ALICE). The Herbaceotts Garden. 
Gives full {particulars how to make and arrange hardy borders, 
and containing an alphabetical index of the most suitable plants. 
With a large number of illustrations and a frontbpieoe in colour. 
Demy 8vo, doth. 7s. 6d. net. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Or JAMES). The Relation between 

Ethics and Religion. An Address. 8vo, sewed, es. r 9 

Modem Materialism : Its Attitude towards Theology. A 

Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 2$. 6d. 

MASEFIELD (JOHN). Shakespeare. F'cap.(8vo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6 d, net. Forming Vol. 2 in the Home University • 
Library ; for list, p. 37. 

MASON (W. P.). Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sm. isrno. 

56 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.). Chemist's Pocket Manual. 
l6mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Second Edition. 12s.6d.net. 

Portland Cement: Its Composition, Raw Materials, Manu-i 

future, Testing, and Analysis. Second Edition. With 170 Illus- 
trations. 20s. net. 

MELDOLA (Prof. RAPHAEL, D.Sc., LL.D.). Chemistry. 
F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. Forming Vol. 67 in 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS). The Seasons. An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen. 3s. 6d. net. 

MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). The Soul of Pro- 
gress. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MERlpIER (Dr C. F.R.C.P.). Crime and Insanity. F’cap. 
8vb, cloth, IS, net; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 22 in 
the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MEREDITH (LEWIS B.). Rock Gardens. How to Make and 
Maintain them. With an Introduction by F. W. Moore, A.L.S., 
and an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden, 
with Notes on the aspect and soil they require. Demy 8vo, with 

, Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

MERIMJ^E (PROSPER). Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. 2s. 6d. 
See Army Series of French and German Novels, p. 33. 

MILINDAPARHO, the. Being Dialogues between King 
Milinda and the Buddhist Sage Nftgascna. The Pali Text, edited 
by Vf Trenckner. Crown 8vo, sewed. 21s. ^ -> 

MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). How to Teach the Bible, and 

Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. ne^ 

MITCHELL (Rev. C. W.). The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, 
and Bardaisan of St. Ephraim. 2is.net. Text and Translation 
Society, p. 40. _ 

MOISSON (HENRI). The Electric I%mace. 8vo. Pag<kx+305. 
41 Illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

e 
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MONTEFIORE (C. G.)‘ Ongm and Growth of tUHigum as 
Illttstrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. The llibbcrt 
Lectures, 1892. and Edition. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Chcao 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MOORE (Prof. BENJAMIN). The Origin an4 Nature of Life. 
F’ew). 8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Foiming Vol. 62 
^ in Hopie Jjniversity Library ; for list, sen p. 38. 


MOORE (G. £«| M.A.). Ethics. The Author is lecturer in Moral 
Science in Cambridge University. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2 S. net. Forming Vol. 54 in the Home University 
• Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MONSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO, of Harvard). The Americans. 
Translated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard 
University. Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


MURRAY (Prof. GILBERT, D.Litt, LL.D., F.B.A,)., Editor 
of the Home University Library, For list, see p. 37. 

^ MYRES (J. L., M. A., F.S. A.). The Dawn of History. Thg Author 
is Wykeham Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2S. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 29 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p, 37, 


NAVILLE (EDOUARD, Ph.D., LittD.). The Old Egyptian 
Faith. Translated by Colin Campbdl; M.A., D.D. Illustrated. 
4$. 6d. net. Vol. 30 in Crown Theological Libraiy ; for list, 


see p. 35. 

NESTLE (Prof. EBERHARD, of Maulbronn). An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament. Translated 
from the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Prefice, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. With eleven reproductions ot 
Texts. Demy 8vo, los. 6d.; half-leather, 12s. &]. Forming 
Vol. 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 
NEWBIGIN (Dr MARION). Modern Geography. Illusirated. 
F’cap. 8vo, clotlf, is. net; leather, 25. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 7 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. ^ 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOLOFPOETSOFTHESPANISH- 
*• ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with IntrcKluction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brodey, Ph.D., Kabhi in Lachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph. D., Profcs*sor in ( ildeiiburg (Grand 
• Duchy). English Translation of the Introduction, et«. , by Mrs 
Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


JdIBELUNGENLIED. «'The Fall of the Nibelungena,” other- 
wise **The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W. N. I..ettsom. 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

^NIKAIDO (Y., B.Sc., ^.A.). Beet-Sugar Making and its 
* Chemical Control. With a number of valuable Tables and Ulus* 
trat&s. Demy 8vo, cloth. las. 6d. njt 
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NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Laboratories. 

8vo. 52 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

NOLDEKE<Prof. THEODOR). Compendious Syriac Grammar. 
With a Table of Characters by Julius Euting. Translated (with 
the sanction the Author) from the Second and Improved German 

Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 

Delectus Vetenim Carminum Arabicorum GlosssTium Con- 

fecit A. Muller. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

NOYES (ARTHUR A.» Ph.D.). Organic Chemistry for the 
Laboratory. Small i2mo. Pp. xii-l-257. ssJlIus. 6s.6d.net. 

and SAMUEL P. MULLIKEN, Ph.D. Laboratoiy 

Experiments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 
Substances. 8vo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 

O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva Gadelica (I.>XXXI.). A 
Collection of Talcs in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons 
and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. i, Irish Text ; and Vol. 2, 
Translation and Notes. Each Vol. 21s. ^ 

OORDT(J. P. VAN, B.A.). Cape Dutch. Phrases and Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical Notes. Crown 
8vo, cloth* 2s. 6d. net. 

ORTH (SAMUEL P.^ Ph.D.). Socialism and Democracy in 
Europe. Demy 8vo. 360 pages. Cloth. 6s. net. 

OSTWALD (WILHELM). Natural Philosophy. Translated 
by Thomas Scitiscr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 

OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF). Naturalism and Religion. Translated 
by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with an Intro* 
duction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Forming Vol. 17 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 34. 

PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of “Public Opinion.” Character 
and Life. A Sjrmposium. Containing contributions by Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Walter Crane, Harold Begbie, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 

PAXSON (Prof. F. L.). The American Ciml War. With Maps. 
F’cap. 8 VO, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 48 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

PEARSON (JOSEPH, M.Sc.). Cancer. With 13 Plates. 6s. (k,. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

PEDDIE (R. A.). Printing at Brescia in the Fifteenth Century. 
A Lise of the Issues. 5s. net. 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). The Incarnate Purpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PEROWNE (J. T. W., M.A.)., Editor of the Army Series of French 
and German Novels For list, see p. 33. 

PERRIS (G. H.). A Short History of War and Peace. F*cap. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming V0L.4 in the 
Home University Library; for list, see p. 37. 
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PETEl^ (JOHN P., D.D.). Eariy Hebrew Story. A Study of 
the OngiDy the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 7 in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, sie p. 34. 

PHTIT (ROBERT)* How to Build an Aeroplguie* Translated 
from the French, with some additional matter, by Messrs T. O’D. 
o Httbhflrdeand T* H. Ledeboer. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, cloth, as. 6d. net. 

PFANHAUSER (Dr W*). Production of Metallic Objects 
Klectrolytically. $$. net. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the D^elopment of Christianity. Translateil by 
Rev. J. Frederick Smith. Being the Hibbert I.^cture8 for 1885. 
Library Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Kdition, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 36. 

Paulinism; A Contribution to the History of Primitive 

^ Christianity. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. I2s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. * 

Philosophyof Religion on the Basis of its History. In 4 vols. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 24s, See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 42. [Vol. 2 quite out of print. ] 

Primitive Christianity : Its Writings and Teachings in their 

Historical Connections. 4 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

The Early Christian Conception of Christ : Its Siisrnificance 

and Value in the History of Religion. 3s. net. See Crown Thco* 
logical Library, p. 34. 

PHILLIPPS (V., B. A.). A Short Sketch of German Literature, 
for Schools. 2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth, is. 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.). Methods for the Anal^is of 
Ores, Pig Iron, and Steel. 2nd Edition. 8vo. P-igcs viii + 170. 
3 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

PICTON (J. ALLANSON, M. A. Lond.). Man and the Bible. A 
Review of the FTace of the Bible in Human History. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 4 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). The SaUors* Horn-Book for the 

' Law of Storms. Being a Practical Exposition ot the Theory of the 

* Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Paits 
of the World. Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful 

• Lessons. 7th Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. • 

PLATTS (J. T. ), Hon. M. A. (Oxon. ) ). A Grammar of the Persian 

® Language. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

POLLARD (Prpf. A F., M.A.). The History of EncUnd : A 
Study in PoUtical ETolutioo. With a Chronoloeical Table. 

• Fc^. 8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2 s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 33 

in tng Home University Library ; for p. 37. ^ 
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PRAY (Dr). Astisfinatic Letters. Printed on Millboard, sise 22 by 
14 inches, is. 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
under the Auspices of the American Sodety for Judicial Settle- 
ment of In^rnational Disputes, held at Ww&ington, Dec. 1910. 
In I 'vol., sewed. 4s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Old Series — Odd Numbers at various prices. New 
Series (yearly volumes bound in buckram)— Vols. L-XI. ready, 
10s. 6d. each net. • 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 

No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. 10s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FIFTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF FREE CHRISTIANITY. 
Held at Berlin, 1910. Edited by C. W. Wendte, D.D., and V. 
D. Davis, B. A. Medium 8vo, cloth. 9s. 6d. net. Sewed, 8s. 6d.^ 
net. 

PUNNETT (R. C., B.A 0 » Lineus. With 4 Plates. 2s.net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

R£DER (A.). L’Arbitrag^e International chez les Hellenes. 
4to, sewed. los. net. Being Vol. I. of Publications de Tlnstitut 
Nobel Norv^gicn. 

RAY (Prof. P. C.). A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D. 
>Vith Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. 
Vol. L 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
los. 6d. net. Vol. II. Cloth. los. 6d. net. 

REICH (Dr EMIL), Contributor to “Character and Life.” See^, 4. 

RENAN (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Development of the 
Catholic Church. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. Being the 
ilibbert Lectures, 1880, 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. Cheap Edition 
(3rd Edition), 3s. 6d. 

.RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
Hibl^ert Lectures, 1879. 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

R^VILLE (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Meadco and 

Peru. Translated by the Rev, P. H. Wickstced. Hibbert Lectures, 

1 884.0 8vo, cloth, xos. 6d, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Prolegomena of the History of Religions. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. F. Max Mullcr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

RliVILLE (Prof. JEAN). Liberal Christianity: Its Origin, 
Nature, and Mission. Translated an<b edited by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-es-L. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s, 6d. net. ^Forming 
Vol, 4 in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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RHYS ( 5 rof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Relirioa an 
ninstrated by Celtic Heathendom. Hibbert Lectures, 1886. 8vo 
cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. * 

RIEDEL (Profh AV.) and £. CRUM. The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Ethiopis, and Coptic. 

2 IS. net. t-SeeText and Translation Society, p. 40. 

RIX (HERBERT). Tent and Testament. A Cam ping Tour in 
Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 61 Illustra- 
tions, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth. Ss. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON (Rroh J. G., M. A.). The Literature of Germany. 

• F*cap. 8vo, cloth, is net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 65 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

* ROGET (F. F.). An Introduction to Old French. History, 
Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 2nd Edition, Crown 
Svo, cloth. 6s. 

First Steps in French History, Literature, and Philologfy. 

# For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate hlxaminations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the ArnfV Ex- 
aminations. 4th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 

RUFFINI (FRANCESCO). Regions Liberty. The Author is 
Ordinary Professor at the Royal University of Turin. With an 
Introduction by Prof. J, B. Bury of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 32 in the Theological Tranxiation 
Library ; see p. 41. 

RUSSELL (Hon. BERTRAND, F.K.S.). The Problems of 
Philosophy. F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 
Forming Vol. 40 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SABATIER (Late AUGUSTE). The Doctrine of the Atonement 
and its Historical Evolution; and Religion and Modern Culture. 
Translated by Victor Lculiette, A. K.C. , B. -ds-L. Crown Svo. 4s. 
net. Forming Vol. o in the Crown Theological Library ; seep. 34. 

The Religions of Authority and the Religion or the Spirit. 

New impression. Demy Svo, cloth. los. 6d. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

SADI. The GulistaSi (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. 

A new Edition of the Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by ^ 
F. Johnson. Square royal Svo, cloth. 15s. 

SADLER (Rev. Dr). Prayers for Christian Worship. (Jrown 

• Svo, cloth. 3s. 6rl. 

Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled. iSmo, cloth, is. 6d. 

SAIhLER«(GILB£RT, M A., LL.B.). A Short Introduction to 
the Bible. Crown Svo, cloth. 2$. 6d. net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new translation, well illustrated with 
drawings by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krogh, and others of 
the test Norwegian artists. In small 4to, printed on s|>ccially 

• mould-made paper, comprising ateve 200 pages, bound with linen 
back 8^d paper sides, done up in l>ox. 1^. 6 d. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). Indiviiliiali9fn,.aiid CoL 
lectivism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). Professor Hamadr and bis Oxford 

Critics. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. net 

SAYCE (Prc^ A. H.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. 5th 
Edition, Hibbert Lectures, 1887. 8vo, cloth, ^osf 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). Methods of Industrial Remuneration. 
3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown ^vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 

SCHRADER (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, 
with Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. 
Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. 
12s. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

SCHREBER (D. G. M.). Medical Indoor Gymnastics, or % 
System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be practised 
anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and old of 
either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a large 
plate and 4J illustrations in the text. Ro^l Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SCHROEN (L.). Seven-Figure Logarithms of Numbers from 1 
to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 
10 Seconds of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts, 
By Dr Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., 
etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description 
of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in 
University Cullcge, London. Imp. Svo, cloth, printed on light 
green paper. 9s. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of the Church. Translated 
from the Second German Edition. By arrangement with the 
Author, an Additional Chapter has been added on ** Religious 
Movements in England in the Nineteenth Century,” hy Miss 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer and Associate )f Newnharo College, 
Cambridge. Demy Svo, cloth. los. 6d. See Theological Trans* 
lation Library, New Scries, p. 41. 

SCHURMAN (T. GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of 

Evolution. 8vo, cloth. 

The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 

SCHUSTER (ERNEST L). The Wife in Ancient and Modem 

Times. Crown Svo, cloth. 48. 6d. net. 

SCOTT (ANDREW). Lepermhtheinis and Lemea. With 5 
Plates, as. net. See Liverp^l Marine Biology Committee Memoirs 
on Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p. 39. 

SCOTT (Dr D. H., M.A., F.R.S.). ^The Evolution of Plants. 
Fully illustrated. F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 9 in llome University Library ; for liift, see p. 37. 
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SCOTT (E. F., M.A.)> The Apologetic of the New TesUunent* 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 15. 

SEEBERG (Prof. R., of Berlin). The Fundamental Tm&sof 
the ChiUUan Religion. Sixteen Lectures delivered before the 
Students of all Faculties in the University of Berlig. Crown 8vo. 
350 pp* dd. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

SEGER(HeR|yiAN AUGUST), Collected Writingaof. Papers 
on Manufacture of Pottery. 2 vob. Large 8vo. 3, 3s. net per set. 

SELBIE (Principal W. B., M.A.). Nonconformity: Its Orig^in 
and Promss. tfF’eap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. dd. net. 

• Forming vol. 50 in the Home University Library ; for list, p. 38. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). The Sixth Book of the 

* Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. P^dited and Translated by 
E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part i, and VoL II. (Translation), 
Part 1 . 2 vols. 8vq, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2 , 

* and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s, net. 

See Text and Translation Society, p. 40. * 

SHARPE (HENRY). Britain B.C. : As Described in Classical 
Writings. With an Inquiry into the positions of the Cassiterides 
and Thule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast ‘Hue of 
Kent and East Sussex. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.}. The Development of l^mbolic 
Logic. A Critical Historical Study of the Xx>gica1 Calculus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SMITH (The Rt. Hon. F.E., K.C., M.P.). Unionist Policy 
and other Essays. Large 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SMITH (U PEARSALL, M.A). The Eng^lish Language. 
Fcap. 8to, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. dd, net. Forming Vol. 45 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types, 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
cojtfiderably augmented and improved. Svo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets : E T B, M-O V, B D E, W W Ul , and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and R T V Z. 4cl. each. ^ 

SNYDER (HARRY, B. Sc. ). Soils and Fertilisers. 2nd l-Mition. 

*8vo. Pages x-P 294. i Plate, 40 Illustrations, ds. 6d. net. 

SGDDY (F., M.A., F.R,S.). Matter and Energy. FVap. Svo, 
cloth, is. net; leather, 2 s. dd. net. Funning Vol. 4d in the 
i|ome University Library ; for list, see p. 38. • 

SOOEN (Prof. H. VON, D.D.). The Books of the New Testa- 

# ment. Translated by the Rev. J. K. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6<1. net. 
See Crown Theohwicai Library, p, 14- 

SOLILOQUIES OF S*t AUGUSTINE, THE. Tranriatid 

• into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. With Notes and 
IntrodSstion by the Translator. Small demy 8vo. cloth. 6s. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Coeent Gerden, London, W.C. 
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SOMERVILLE (Prof. W., D.Sc.). Agriculture. Pcap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming Vol. 26 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, su p. 37. 

SONNTAG (C. O.) A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh and the 

Surroundir.g District. A Collection aitd full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified 
after the Natural System, with an artificial Key afid S Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag. F’cap. Svo, limp 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

SORENSEN (S. , Ph. D.), Compiled by. An Index to the Names in 
the Mahabharata. With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve 
parts, which are not sold separately, at 7s. fid. per part net Parts . 
I. to VI. now ready. 

SPEARS (J. R.). Master Mariners. F*cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2s. fid. net. Forming Vol. 55 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, p. 38. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). A System of Synthetic Philosophy — 
Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a Portrait. 
Finally revised. New Kdition, large crown Svo, cloth. 7s. fid. 
Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols. of 240 
pages each. is. net per volume. Complete in one volume. 
2s. net. 

Vols. II. and HI. The Principles of Biology, fith Thousand 
Svo, cloth. Revised andgrcatly enlarged. 2 vols. iSs. each. 

Vols. IV, and V. The Principles of Psychology, slh 
Thousand. 2 vols. Svo, cloth. 363. 

Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociolog^y. Vol. I. Part i, The 
Data of Socioli^y ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; Part 3, 
Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 
Svo, cloth. 2 IS. 

Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. 11 . Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions ; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. Svo, cloth. iSs. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. Svo, cloth, ifis. 

Vol. I.K. The Principles of Ethics. ‘Vol. I. Part i, The Data 
of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics ; Part 3, The Ethics 
of individual Life. Svo, cloth. 15s. 

Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, Justice ; 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence ; Part 6, Positive BeneficeifC.*e ; 
Appendices. Demy Svo cloth. 125. fid. 

A Rejoinder to Professor Weistnann. Sewed, fid. 

Data of Ethics. Reset uniform with popular editicgi of “ First 

Principles.” Sewed, ss. fi<i. net; cloth, 3s. net. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). Descriptive Sociolog^y ; or, Groups 
of Socioloracal Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Ricnard Scbeppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 

No. I. Engrlic^. 18$. 

No. a Ancient American Races. i6s. 

No. 3» Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. i8s. 
No. 4. African Races. i6s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. iSs. 

No. 6. Ametican Races. 18s. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians. 21s. 

No. 0. The French Civilisation. 30s. 

No. 9. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted by E. T. C. Werner, 
H.M.’s Consular Service, China. 635. 

No. 10. Greeks : Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. V, MabaiTy, 
and Professor W. A. Goligher, 'rriuity College, Dublin. 21s. 

— Education : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Popular 
Edition. Entirely reset. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. ghcap 
Edition, cloth, is. net. 

Ejmays : Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 

Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth. 
(Each 108 .) 30s. 

Facts and Comments. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

— Justice. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand, 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 

Sewed. 6d« 

Social Statics, Abridged and revised, together with ** The Man 

V. The State.” 8vo, cloth, los. 

The Man versus The State. 14th Thousand. Sewed, is. 

The Study of Sociology. Librai^ Edition (21st Thousand), 

with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth, loft. od. 

Various Fragments. Uniform in Library binding. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with Translations of Elhiopic, 

* Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A, 

STl^HEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD, M.A. ). Democracy and 

Lmaracter. Being the Moorhousc lectures for 1908. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

STERNE (LAURENCE). A Sentimental Journey tbroagh 
Fiance and Italy. With tj Illustratioiu (aithfully reproducetl 
from water-colour draf|iriiigs by Everard Hopkins. Ordinary 

• Bkiition in crown 4to, los. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 

500 ct 5 ^es, in demy 4to, 2is. net. ^ 
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STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc.. Ph.D.). Eoffiiieeriiig Oim- 
istry. 4th Edition. The 4th edition has been mostly rewritten and 
altered to incorporate the latest approved methods of chemical 
testing. Medium 8vo. With 147 Figures in the text xis. net 
STOCKER (Jl. DIMSDALE). Sooal Idealism. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. net 

STRACHEY (G. L.). Landmarks in French Litftra^re. F^p. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 35 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

TAYLOR (A. CAMERON). General Sr Alexander Taylor. 

A Memoir by his Daughter. 2 vols. Den^ 8vo, cloth. • 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J. ). The Massoretic Text and tihe Ancient 

Versions of the Book of Micah. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. < 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, Special 

Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 8vo, clotly 

^^ERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Substance 

from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, with a few 
additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 
32mo, cloth, IS. 

TENNYSON (ALFRED, LORD). The Princess : A Medley. 
With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, and a 
number in black-and-white, from Original Drawings by Everard 
Hopkins. Small 4ta. 7s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A Free CathoUc Church. 

Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. net. 

THOMSON (J. ARTHUR, M.A., LL.D.). Introduction to 
Science. F*cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Form- 
ing Vol, 32 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

and Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. Evolution. F’cap. Svo, 

cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 20 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

Editor of the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

THURSTON (E. TEMPLE). The ‘^Flower of Gloster.” By 
the well-known Author of “City of Beautiful Nonsense,'* “Sally 
Bishop,*’ etc. With six Illustrations faithfully reproduced » in 
colours, and other Illustrations in black-and-white, from drawings 
by W. R. Dakin. Small 4to, cloth, ys. 6d, net. ^ 

TISuHENDORF (C.). The New lostament. Novum Testa* 
menfum Greece. \ vols. Svo. 70s. net. 

TOWER (CHARLES). Germany of To-day. F’cap. Svo, cloth, 
IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 71 in Home Uni- 
versity Library ; for list, see p. 39. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.). Toe Conductivity of Liquids. Svo. 

Pages iv-fiQO. 20 Illustrations, fis. 6d. net. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Issued in parts at various prices. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 

4I0. £it2, 5s. 6d. Vols. XXL- 

XXXI. Vanous pnces. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. Issued m parts at various prices. G^eral Index to 
First Thirty-four Volumes (1783- with History of the 
institutiob. ^4to, cloth. 21s. 


TRENCKNER (V.). Pali Bdtscellaxiy. Part*!. The Introductory 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and 
Notes. 8vo, se^ed. 4s. 

TRENT (Prof. W. P.) and ERSKINE (Prof. J.). Great 
Writers of America. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2S. 6d, 
net. Forming Vol. 52, Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 
TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST, of Jena). Protestantism and 
Progress : The Significance of Protestantism in the Rise of the 
Modem World. Translated into English by Rev. W. Montgomery, 
B.D. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. , 

* UPTON (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religious Belief. 

Hibbert Lectures, 1893. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 61I. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

VEGA. Logarithmic Tables of Numbers and Trigonometrical 
Functions. Translated from the 40th, or Dr RremUcer’s Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W. L, Fischer, M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 75th Stereotyped 
Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and other Poems. l.arge post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr T. Hlakc Wirgman. 2s. 6rl. 
VELASQUEZ. Large Spani^ Dictionary. Composed from 
the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Tcrreriis anti Salv.i. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., triple columns. 
2 vols. in I. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

VENABLE (T. C., P^.D.). The Development of the Periodic 
Law. Small 12010. Pages vm+ 321 - Illustrated. los. 6d. net. 

• — The Study of the Atom. i2mo. Pages vi + 290. 8s. 6d. net. 
^nd HOWE. Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic 

L'aw. 2nd Edition. See under Howe, p. 14. 

VlltCENT OACQUES). Vaillante. 2s. 6d. See Army Series 
• of French and German Novels, p. 33. • 

WALSORZl(MnL. B.). RecoUections of a Scottish Nowliat 
ninth Portraits and other Illustiations. Demy Svo, cloth, ios.6d.net. 
WitLLACE (Df ALFRED RUSSEL). See Character and Life, 


P- 4 *^ 

WEDMORE (Sir FREDERICK). Painters and Painting, 
illustrated. F’cap Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2 h. 6d. net. 
Formin^J/ol. 63 in Home University Lib rary ; for list, se e p. 38. 
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WEINEL (Prof. H., of the University of Jena). St Pool: 
The Man and his Work. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, 
M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, los. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A Short Histoij of the Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament. By Thomas H. Weir, .Assistant to the 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow, 
and Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. &. 

WEISSE (T. H.). A Short Guide to German Idioms: being a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers* 
3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

Elements of German. With a Course of Exercises instructing in • 

Simpler Composition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). The Apostolic Age. 
Trans, by James Millar, B.D. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth. Each 
10s. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4% 

WELD (A. G.). Glimpses of Tennvson and of Some of his ^ 
Friends. With an Appendix by the late Bertram Tennyson. 
Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure and colour, and with a 
facsimile of a MS. poem. F*cap 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 

WERNER (A.) and G., HUNT. Elemental^ Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Afrikander Taal). i6mo, cloth, is. od. 

WERNLE (PAUL). The Beginnings of Christianity. The 
Author is Professor Extraordinary of Modem Church History at the 
University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bicnemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. per 
volume. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

WHITEHEAD (A. N., Sc.D., F.R.S.). Introduction to 
Miathematics.',' With Diagrams. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 18 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

WILEY (HARVEY W., A.M., Ph.D.). Principles and Practice 
of Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 3 vols. 8vo. New Edition 
in preparation. Vol. I. Soils. Ready. i8s. net. Vol. II. 
Fertilisers. 20s. net, Vol. IIT. in active pieparation. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A Dictionary 
of the New Zealand Language. 4th Edition. Edited by the 
Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and 
coftections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. * 

— Lessons in Maori. 3rd Edition. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 35. 

WIMMER (R., Pastor of Weisweibam-Rhein in Baden). My 
Struggle for Light : Confessions of a Preacher. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
js. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

WINSTEDT (E. O.), Edited by. Coptic Texts on St Theodore 
the General, St Theodore the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. 21s. 
net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 37. 
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WOODS (C. rf). The Gospel of Rightn^s. A Study in Pauline 
Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth. 5s. net. 

WRIGHT (Rer. C. H. H.). Light from Egmtian Papyri on 

Jewish History before Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON, D.D.). The Hhok of Job. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
• etc. ^o,^loth. 6s. 

Was Israel ever in Egypt ? or, A Lost Tradition. 8vo, art 

linen. 7s. 6d. 

WRIGHT (W* ALOIS, LL.D.), Edited by. A Rabbinic 
Commentary on the Book of Job, contained in a unique MS. at 
Cambridge. With Translation and Commentary. 2i.s. net. See 
Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

WUNDT (WILHELM). Outlines of Psychology. Translated, 
with the co-operation of the Author, by Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan University. 3rd Enlarged 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. * 

WYSOR (HENRY, B.S., Assistant Profes.sor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College). Metallurgy. A Condensed 
Treatise. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

YOUNGHUSBAND (Col. Sir FRANCIS E.), K.C.I.E. 
Within : Thoughts during Convalescence. 3s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARIES tf SERIES 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 

Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W, Perownc, M.A. 

This series is eci^ally well adapted for ceneral rr.'tdjnf;. and for those 
preparing for the Army, Onford and Cambridge Ceriifuatcs, and other 
Examinations — in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their Kiench 
and German. The notes are as concise as pos.sible, with an o< casi<mal 
• etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by recent or living authors, are adapted for the stufly of most modern I-'icnch 
and German. 

Le C^oup de Pistolet, etc. Prosper Meriinc-e. 2s. 6d. 
Valllante. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 

Auf Verlornem Posten aod Nazzorena Danti. Johannes v. 
Dewall. 3s. 

Contes Militaires. ^A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 

Er^lUilungen. E. Hofer. 3s. 

■ - — • • 
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CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

The only undertaking of its kind in the English language; each 
writer is at liberty to express his deepest convictions with absolute 
freedom — a freedom which is the only ultimate security of truth. 

Vol. I. — Babel and Bible. By Dr Friedrich Delitzsch. 
4S. 6d. net. * »' 

Vol. II.— The Virgin Birth of Christ An Historical and 
Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. — My Struggle for Light Confessions of a Preacher. 
By K. Wimmer. 3s. net. 

Vol. IV. Liberal Christianity. Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean R^ville. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. V.— What isChristiwty ? By Adolf Hamack. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Vol. VI. — Faith and Morals. By W. Herrmann. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. VII. — Early Hebrew Story. A Study of the Origin, tha 
\kilue, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D. D, 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. V£ 11 .— Bible Problems and the New Material for their 
Solution. By Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D. Litt. , D. D. 4$. 6d. net. 

Vol. IX.— The Doctrine of the Atonement and its Historical 
Evolution, and Religion and Modem Culture. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier. 4s. net. 

Vol. X.— The Early Christian Conception of Christ. Its 
Significance and Value in the History of Religion. By Otto 
Pfleiderer. 3s. net. 

Vol. XL— The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by 
Various Writers. 5s. net. 

Vol. XII. — The Evolution of Religion. An Anthropological 
Study. By L. R. Farnell, M.A., D.Litt. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XllL— The Books of the New Testament. By Baron 
Hermann von Soden, D.I>. 4s. 6d, net. 

Vol. XlV.-Jesus. By W. Bousset. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XV.— The Communion of the Ch«’istian with God. By 
W. Herrmann. Revised and much enlarged edition. 45. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVI.— Hebrew Religion. To the Establishment of 
Judaism under Ezra. By W. £. Addis, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVII. — Naturalism and Religion. By Rudolf Otto. 
5s. net. 

Vol. XVHI.— Essays on the Social Gospel. By Dr Adolf 
Harback and Dr Herrmann. 4s. net. 

Vol. XIX.— The Religion of the Old Testament By Karl 
Marti. 4s. net. r 

Vol. XX.— Luke the Physician. Being Volume One of Dr 
Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies, js. net. 

Vol. XXI. — The Historical Evi|Sence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. By Prof. Kiisopp Lake. 4s. 6d. net^ ^ 
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Crown Thoolo^cal Library — continued, 

VoL XXI 1. — The Apologetic of the New Testament. Hy 
E. F. Sct)tt. 4S. 6cl. net. 

Vol. XXlll. — The Saying^ of Jesus. iVeing Volume Two of 
Dr Adolf llarnack*s New Te»tameni Studioji. ss^nel. 

Vol. XXIV, — Ang^lican Liberalism. By Twelve Churchmen. 
45. 6U.uet. 

• Vol. xxV^--Thc Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Relig^n. By Dr K. Seel^erg. 4s. 61I. net. 

Vol. XXVI. — The Life of the Spirit. An Introduction to 
Philosophy, Dr Rudolf Eucken. 4s. 6tl. net. 

Vol. XxVII. — The Acts of the Apostles. Being Volume 
Three of Dr Adolf llarnack's New Testament Studic'^. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXVIII.— Monasticism and the Confessions of St 
Aug^ustine. By Dr Adolf llarnack. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXIX. — Modernity and the Churches. By Prof. Percy 
Ciardner. 45. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXX. — The Old Egfyptian Faith. By Prof. Kdouard 
Naville. illustrated. <i.s. 6d. net. * 

Vol. XXXI. — The Constitution and Law of the Church in 
the First Two Centuries. By Dr Adolf llarnack. Rs. net. 

Vol. XXXII.— The Scientinc Study of the Old testament 
Illustrated. By Dr Rudolf Kittel. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXX 1 11.— The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Being Volume Four of Dr Adolf IKarnack^s New Testa- 
ment Studies. Cloth, ^s. net. 

Vol. XXXIV.— The Religious Experience of St Paul. By 
Prof. Percy Gardner, 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXV. — Pharisaism : Its Aims and its Methods. By 
R. Travers Herford, B.A. Cloth. 5s net. 

Voi. XXXVI. — Bible Reading in the Early Church. Being 
Volume Five of Dr Adolf Hariiack’s New Testament Studies. 
Cloth. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXVII,— Protestantism and Progress. By Prof, 
Ernest Troeltsch of Jena. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net, 

DeserT/fwe Prospectu% on Apf*i teat ion, 

THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 

Library Edition, demy 8vo. los, 6d. per volume. 

Cheap Popular Edition, 3s. 6d, per volume. 

, Alvi^lla (Count Goblet D*>. Lectures on the Origin and the 
Growth of the Conception uf Ciod, as illustrated hy Anlhrop^jlogy 
and History. Translated by the Rev. P. H VVickstecd. (llibbcrt 
Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. lOs. 6d, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. | 
Beard (Rev. Dr C.). Lectures on the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought aiul 
Knowledge. (Hibbert lectures. 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. (kl. 
CheajSjfidition. 3s. 6d. _ 
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The Hibbert Lectures — continued, 

Davids (T. W. Rhys). Lectures on Some Points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert Lectures, l88i.) 2nd 
Edition. %o, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Drummond (Dr). Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Chris- 
tianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. . (Jhe Hibl^rt 
Lectures, 1894.) los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 

Hatch (Rev, Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church. Ed. by Dr Fairbaim. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Ed. 8vo, clotllt 10s. 6d. Cheap ^ 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Kuenen (Dr A.). Lectures on National Religions and 
Universal Religion. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Montefiore (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. (Th^ 
lUbbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. lOs. 6d. 
Cneim Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Pfleiderer ( Dr O. ). Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by the Rev. 
J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renan ( E. ). On the I nfluence of the I nstitutions, Thoughts 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development of 
the Catholic Church. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. 
(Hibbert Lectures, i88o.) 8vo, cloth. lOs. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renouf (P. Le Page). On the Religion of Ancient Egmt. 
(Hibbert I.,cctures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 105. od. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Rhys (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 
8vo, cloth, los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

R^ville (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and 
Peru. Translated by the Rev. P. H. *wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 18S4.) cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H.). On the Religion of Ancient Assyria 
.nnd Babylonia. 4th Edition. (Hihl)ert Lectures, 1887.) SC^o, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheaio Edition, 3s. 6d. # 

Upton (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religious Belief. 
(Hilibert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. <^heap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Second Series, 

Famell (L. R., D.Litt., Wilde Lecturer in the University of 
Oxford). The Higher Aspects ofGreeh Religion. Lectures deliveied 
in Oxford and London in 191 1, Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s.«net. 
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HOME’^lVERBrnTiaB^RV^FMODERir 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Editors: Prof. Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Herbert 
Fisher, M.A., F.B.A., LL.D., ProfessorJ. Arthur Thomson, LL.D., and 
Professor Wm. T. Brewster. F.ach volume is written an expert of the 
very Arst rank, and consists of 256 pages. Issued bound in cloth at is. 
nejJ or bea^^tifglly bound in leather, levant morocco grain, 2S. 6d. net. 
Sixty times New A*ea<ty, 

1. Parliament. SirC. P. Ilbert, K.C.B. 

2. Shak^peare. John MascAeld. 

3. Frencn Revolution. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

4. History of War and Peace. G. If. Perris. 

5. Stock Exchange. F. \V. Hirst, M.A. 

6. Irish Nationality. MrsJ. R. Green. 

7. Modern Geography. (Illustrated.) Dr M. Kewbigin. 

8. Polar Exploration. (With Maps.) Dr W. S. Bruce. 

9. Evolution of Plants. (Fully Illustrated.) Dr I). H. 

Scott, F. R.S. • 

10. Socialist Movement. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 
ti. Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A., M.P. 

12. Opening Up of Africa. (With Maps.) Sir 11 . H. 
Johnston, (’r.C. M.(i, 

13. Mediaeval Europe. (With .Mup.^.) H. W. C. D.ivis, .M.A. 

14. The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr \V. J^arry. 

15. Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Mnrgoliouth. 
lb. The Science of Wealth. J. .A. Hobson, M.A. 

17. Health and Disease. Di W. I. Macken/ie. 

18. Introduction to Mathematics. (With Diagrams ) .\« S. 

Whitehead, Sc.D., V R.S. [F. W. G.imbic. 

19. The Animal World. (With many lIliiNirations,) Prof. 

20. Evolution. Prof. J. A. Thoms-on ami Pr.>l. P. (ieddes. 

21. Liberalism. Prof. L. T. llobhou'.e. 

22. Crime and Insanity. Dr C. A. Mercier. 

23. History of our Time, 1885-1911. O. P. t;i>i>ch, M.A. 

24. The EvoUition of Industry. Prof. I>. H. Mac(;rcgi>r. 

25. The CiviCsation of China. Pi of. Jl. A. (bk-s, f.L.D. 

26. Agriculture Prol. W. Somcivilk*, D.Se. 

27. English Literature : Modern. (George .Mair, M.A. 

28. Psychical Research, .'^ir W. F. Ikain tl, F. R.S. 

29. The Dawn of History. Pmf. J. L. Myrts 

30. Elements of English Law. Prof, W. .M. Geldaii, It.C. L. 

. 3 1. •Astronomy. A. R. Ilinks, M.A. • (M.A. 

32. The Introduction to Science. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 

33. The History of England : A Study in Political Kvolution, 
Prof. A. F, Pollaid. 

34. Canada. A. G. Br.idlcy. 

35. Landmarks in French Literature, t;. L. Stiachey. 

36. Climate and Weather. (With Diagrams.) Prof. H. N. 

Dicl^V'^n, D. Sc. ^ 
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Home University Library of Modern Knowledge-- con/inueif. 

37. Peoples and Problems of India. Sir T. W. Holderness, 

K.C.S.L [Prof. J. L Findlay. 

38. The SchooL An Introduction to the Study of ^ucation. 

39. Architecture. (Over 40 Illustrations. ) Prof. W. R. Lethaby. 

40. Problems of Philosophy. The Hon. Bertrand Russell 

41. Anthropology. R. R. Marett, M.A. «. [F.If.S. 

42. Rome. W. Waide-Fowler, M.A. 

43. English Literature : Mediaeval. Prof. W. P. Ker. 

44. Pringles of Physiology. Prof. J. G.,M 'Kendrick. 

45. The English Language. J. Pearsall Smith, M.A. 

46. Matter and Energy. F. Soddy, F.R.S. 

47. Buddhism. Mrs Rhys Davids. 

48. The American Civil War. (Maps.) Prof. F. L. Paxson. 

49. Psychology. The Study of Behaviour. Prof. W, 

McDougall. [W. B. Selbie. 

50. Nonconformity, Its Origin and Progress. Principal 

51. Warfare in England. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

52. Great Writers of America. Profs. W. P. Trent and 

J. Erskine. [Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 

53. The Making of the Earth. (With 38 Maps and Figures. ) 

54. Ethics. G. £. Moore, M.A. 

55. Master Mariners. J. R. Spears. [LL.D., D.D. 

56. Making of the New Testament. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 

57. The Human Body (Illustrated). Prof. Arthur Keith, 

M.D., F.R.C.S. [M.I.E.E. 

58. Electricity (Illustrated). Dr Gisbert Kapp, D.Eng., 

59. Political Economy. Prof. S. J. Chapman, M.A. 

to. Missions : Their Rise and Development Mrs Creighton. 
6z. Napoleon. (Maps.) Herbert Fisher, M.A., F. B.A. 

62. The Origin and Nature of Life. Prof. Benjamin Moore. 

63. Painters and Painting. (Illustrated.) Sir Frederick 
Wedmore. 

64. Dr Johnson and his Circle. John Bailey, M A. 

65. The Literature of Germany. Prof. J. G. Robertson, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

66. The Navy and Sea Power. David Hannay. 

67. Chemistry. Prof. Raphael Meldola, D.Sc., LL.D. 

68. Com^rative Religion. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, LL. D. 

69. The Newspaper. (Illustrated.) G. Binney Dibblee. ' 

70. The Victorian Age in Literature. G. K. Chesterton. 

71. 'Germany of To-day. By Charles Tower. 

72. Plant Life (Illustrated). By Prof. J. B. Farmer, F.R.S. 

73. The Writing of English. By Prof. W. T. Brewster. , 
74 * A History of Freedom of Thought. By Prof. J. B. Bury, 

Litt. D. 

7 5. Ancient Art and Ritual. By Jane Harrison, LL. D, , D. Litt. 

A Detailed List, containing Particulars of more^ than 
One Hundred Volnmes, to be bad upon application* 
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LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. llerdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. • 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

2. durd&nm. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
Colley, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the 
Port Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor 
of Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, 
B.Sc. With 3 Plates, is. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. IS. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirua and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates, as. net. 

7. Lineus. By R. C. I^innett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxfoid 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. Chondnis. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College 
of Wales, Al^rystwyth, and U. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2 s 6d. net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug- Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 

12. Gammanis. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

13. Anurida.* By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 7 Plates. 
4s. net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator it# 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s. 6d. net. 

16. Cancer. By Joseph Pe.arson, M.Sc., Demonstrator in 
•Zool<%y, University of Liverpool. With 13 Plates. 6*?. 6d. net, 

17. Pecton. By W. J. Dakin, M.Sc. With 9 Plates. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

18. Eledone. By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With 10 Plates. 
4s. 6d. net. 

19. Polychaet Lavae. By K. H. Gravely, M.Sc. With 4 
Plains. 2s. 6d. net. 

•• 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established for 
the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Sererus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius 
of Nisibis. Edited and translated by £. VV. Brooks, M.A. 
Vol. I. Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts^ I. 
and II. 84s. net. 

The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited and translated by Prof. W. 
Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. Crum. 21s. i&A. 

A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book of Job, contained 
in a unique MS. at Cambridge. Edited, with Translation 
and Commentary, by W. Aldis Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 

An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocal^se of St 
John ; also The Armenian Texts of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Scholia de Incarnatione and Epistle to Theodosius upon 
Easter, the former incompletely preserved in Greek, the latter 
unScnown in Greek or Latin. All edited, with English versions, 
etc. , by F. C. Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. 

Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible. Part 
I. (Sixth Century). The Four Minor Catholic Epistles. Recon- 
structed Text, with Apparatus Criticus. Part II. (Seventh 
Century). Extracts, hitherto unedited, trom the Syro-Hexaplar 
Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, etc. All edited, with Greek 
versions, etc., by John Gwynn, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dublin. 2 is. net. 

C^tic Texts on St Theodore the General, St Theodore 
the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. Edited and Translated 
by E. O. Winstedt, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2ls. net. 

The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 21s. net. 

Euphemia and the Goth. With the Acts of Martyrdom of the 
Confessors of Edessa. E<lited and examfned by Prof. F. C. 

^ Burkitt. 2is. net. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 

New Series. A .Series of Translations by which the best results of 
recent Theological Investigations on the Continent, conducted without 
reference [o doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose Jof 
arriving at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 

Vols. I. and V. — The Apostolic Age. By Prof. Carl von Weix- 
sacker. Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. eachl 

Vols. II., VII., \TIL, IX., X., XL, XII.~A History of 
Dogma. By Adolf Harnack, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the lat^ Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D, 7 vols. las. 6d. each. » . 

e ^ 
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Theological Trlnalation l.ihnrj^cnemued. 

Vols. III. and VI.— A History of the Hebrews. By K. 
Kittel, Ordinary Professor of Theolog^y in the University of 
Breslau. los. per volume. 

Vol. IV. — The Communion of the Christian with God: A 
Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By W. Herr- 
mann, DrTheol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Univer- 
^sity of Marburg. los. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIII. — An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek New Testament. By Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of Maul- 
bronn. CloilC los. 6d. ; half-leather, 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XV. and XVII. — The Beginnings of Christianity. By 
Paul Wernle, Professor* Extraordinary of Modern Church History 
at the University of Basel. Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. los. 6d. per volume. 

Vol. XVI. — The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier. los. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII. — Christian Life in the Primitive Church. By 
Ernst von DobschUtz, D. I)., Professor of New Testament*Theo- 
logy in the University of Strassburg. los. 6d. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. — The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolf Harnack, 
Berlin. Second, revised and much enlarged edition, 25s. net. 
Vols. not sold separately. 

Vol. XXI SEt Paul: The Man and his Work. By I’rof. 

H. Weinel, of the University of Jena, los. 6d. 

Vols. XXII., XX VL, XXVII., and X XXL— Primitive 
Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in their Historical 
Connections. By Otto Pfleidercr, Professor of Practical Theology 
in the University of Berlin. 4 vols. los. 6d. each net. 

Vol. XXII I. — The Introduction to the Canonical Books of 
the Old Testament. Jiy Carl Cornill, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment 'rheology at the University of Breslau. los. 6i.l. net. 

Vol. XXI^^— History of the Church. By Hans von Schnl>crt, 
Professor of Church History at Kiel. los. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.— Ethics of the Christian Life. By Theo<lor 
von Haering, Professor of New Testament Dogmatics and Ethics 
at Tubingen. los. 6d. net. 

Vols. XXVIIT. and XXIX.— The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient East. By Alfred Jeremias, Pastor of the Luther- 
kirche, and Lecturer at the University of Leip/.ig. With niiinerous 
illustrations and maps, 25s. net. Vols. not .sold separately. 

Vol. XXX. — The Truth of Religion. P#y Dr Kud«»lf Eucken, 
Senior Professor of Philosophy in the University ol Jena. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Vol. XXXll. — Religious Liberty. By Prof. Fianoei-ct» Ruffini. 
With a Preface to the English Edition by Prof. J. 15 . Bury of 
Cambridge. Demy 8 v 5 , cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

• 

^ -.-.OL 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUNb LIBRARY. 

Old Series. Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 

Baur ( F. C. ). Church History of the First Three Centuries. 
Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited by Rev. 
Allan Menses. 2 vols. 8vu, cloth. I2s. 

Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, His Life and Work, 

His Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a Critical History 
of Primitive Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan *Meozies. '2nd 
Edition. 2 vois. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Ewald's (Dr H.) Commentuy on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament. Translated by the Rev. J. F. SOiiith. 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 30s. 

Commentary on the Psalms*. Translated by the Rev. E. 

Johnson, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. I2s. 

Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. ^ 

Hausrath ( Prof. A. ). History of the New Testament Times. 
The Time of Jesus. Translated by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and 
r. Quenxer. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Keim’s History of Jesus of Nazara : Considered in its con- 
nection with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. 
Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. 
E. M. Geldart. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. (Vol. I. only to 
be had when a comj)lete set of the work is ordered. ) 

Kuenen ( Dr A. ). The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the 
Jewish State. Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Pfleiderer (O. ). Paulinism : A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. Peters, 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vu, cloth. I2s, 

Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. 

Translated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth 24s. (Vol, I. out of print). 

R6ville (Dr A.). Prolegomena of the History of Religions. 

With an Introduction by Prof. F. Max Mlilier, 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Schrader (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
( Jld 'Festament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Ow6n 
C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. I25.» 

LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES published by Williams & Norgate. 

The British Review. With which is incorporated the Oxfori* 
and Cambridge Review. Monthly, is. net. Postage inland, 3d. ; 
abroad, 4d. 

The Hibbert Journal : A Quaaterly Review of Religion, 
TheoU>gy, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s. 6d. ngt. Sufi- 
sc rip tion, los. per a yiu m, post free. 
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List of Periodi^s, Reviews, etc. — continued. 

Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. Issued 
quarterly. Single numbers, is. 6d. net. Subscription, 5s. per 
annum. 

Journal of the Royal Microscopical Soci^, containing its 
Transactions and Proceedings, with other Microscopical Information. 
Bi-mootl^. 6s. net. Yearly subscriptions, 37s. 6d., post free. 

Joum» of the Quekett Microscopical Club. Issued hall- 
yearly, April and November. Price 3s. 6d. net. 7s. 6tl. j^ei 
annum, posthee. 

Linnean Society of London. Journal of Botany and Journal 
of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. Also Tians- 
actions, published irregularly. 

Royal Society of Edinburg^h. Transactions. Issued irregu- 
larly at various prices. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee. Memoirs. I.-XIX. 
already published at various prices. Fauna of Liverpoi.)! Bay. 
Fifth Report, written by Members of the Committee other 
Naturalists Cloth. Ss. 6d. net. See p. 39. 

Publications de ITnstitut Nobel Norv6gien. \'ol. I. 
L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellenes. Par A. Kacdar. 
4to. los. net. Vol. II. Les Bases Kconomiques de la Justice 
Internationale. By Achille Loria. 3s. 6d. net. 

Royal Irish At^emy. Transactions and Proceedings Issued 
irregularly: prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. V''ols. l.-XI. 
already issued at various prices. See p. 31. 

Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Proceedings. Issued 
irregularly at various prices. 
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Acts of the Apostles. Adolf Harnack, ii. 

Acts, The Dale of the. Adolf Harnack, ii. 
Aeroplane, How to Build. Robert Petit, 23. 
Africa, The Opening Up of. Sir H. H. Johnston, 
» 4 ; 

Agricultural Chemical Analysis. Wiley, 32. 
Agriculture. Prof. VV. Somerville, 28. 

Alchemy of Thought, and other Essays. Prof. 
L. P. Jacks., 14. 

Alcyonium. I’idt L.M.B C. Memoirs, 39. 
America, Gicat Writers of. Trent and 
Erskine, 7, 31^ 

American Civil War, The. Prof. F. L. Paxson, 

^o. 

Americans, The. Hugo Miinsterlierg, ar. 
Among the Idolinakcrs. Prof. L, P. Jacks, 13* 
Analysis of Ores. F. C. Phillip.s, 21. 

Analysis, Organic. F. E. Benedict, 2. 
Analytical Geometry, Klemcnts of. — Hardy 

IT. 

Anarchy ami Law, Theories of. H. B. 
Brewster, 3. 

Ancient Art and Ritual, Harrison, 12, 

Ancient Asia Minor, Wall Map of, 16. 

Ancient Assyria, Religion of. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, 26. 

Ancient Greece, Wall Map of, r6. 

Ancient Italy, Wall Map of, 16. 

Ancient I^iinm, Wall Map of, t6. 

Ancient World, Wall of the, 15. 

AjNiVfcan Libel al ism, r. 

Anim.ilfjjl'oild, Tlie. Prof. F. W. Gamble, 9. 
Aniedon. VUie L.M B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Anthems. Rev. R. Crompton Jones, 14. 
Anthropology. R. R. Marett, 19. 

Antwerp and Brus.<,els, Guide to, 10. 

Anurida. \'uu L.^P.B.C. MemoirN, 39. 
Apocal>pse of St. John, 40. 

Apologetic of the New Test. E. F. Scott, 27. 
Apostle Paul, the, Lectiueson. Otto Pfleidercr, 
23. 

A||}.stolic Age, The. Carl von Wei/sSeker, 32. 
Arabian Poetiy, Ancient. Sir C. J. Lyall, 19. 
Architecluie. Prof. W. R. [..ethaby, 18. 


Arenicola . Vidt L. M. Ik C * Memoirs^g. 
Aristotelian Society, Proceedings of, 22. 

Army Series of French and German Novels, 33. 
Ascidia. Johnstont^lj.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Assyriology, Es.say on. George Evans, 8. * 
Astigmatic Letters. Dr Pray, 24. 

Astronomy. A. R. Hinks, 13. 

Athanasius of Alexandria, Canons of, 37. 

Atlas Antiquus, Kiepert's, 17. 

Atlas, Topographical, of the Spinal Cord. 

Alex. Bruce, 4. * 

Atonement, Doctrine of the. Auguste Sabatier, 

as- 

Auf Verlornem Posten. Dewall, 33. 

Avesti, Pahlavi. Persian Studies, i. 

Babel and Bible. Friedrich Delitzsch, 6. 
Bacon, Roger. “ Opus Majus ” of, 2 
Baitis of Religious Belief. C. B. Upton, 31. 
Beet'Sugar Making. Nikaido, 21. 

Beginnings of Christianity. Paul Wernie, 32. 
Belgium, Practical Guide to, 10. 

Belgium Watering Place.s, Guide to, 10. 
Bergson’s Philosophy. Balsillie, 2; Le'Roy, 
1 3 . 

Bible Translated by Samuel Sharpe, 3. 

Bible, .1 Short Introduction to, Sadler, 23 ; 
Bible Problems, Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 5 , 
How to teach the. Rev. A. F. Mitchell, 20; 
Renmants of Later Syriac Versions of, 37. 
Bible Reading ^n the Early Church. AdoU 
Harnack, ii. 

Biblical Hebrew, Intrmluction to. Rev. Jas. 

Kennedy, 16. • * 

Biology, Principle.s of. Herbert Spence^ 28. 
Blaise Piascal. Humfrey R. Jordan, 15. 

Book of Prayer. Crompton ^ones, i5. 

Rooks of the New Testament. Von ^den, 27. 
Hiitaiii, u.c. Henry Sharpe, 27. 

British Fisheries J. Johnstone, 14. 

Brussels and Antwerp, Guide to, 10. 
Huddhisiu. .Mrs Rhys Davids, 6. 


Calculus, Differential and Integral. *Axel 
Harnack, 12. ^ * 
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Canada. A. G. Bradlef, 3. Comparative Religion. Princ. J. E. Car- 

Cancer. yide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 37. penter, 4. 

Cancer and other Tumours. Chas. Creighton, 5. Conception of God. Alviella, i. 

Canonical Books of the Old Testament. Concrete, Reinforced. Colby, 5. 

Cornill, 5. Conductivity of Liquids. Tower, 50. 

Cape Dutch. J. F. Van Oordt, 99. Confessions of St^ugustine. Adolf TLftnack, 

Cape Dutch, Werner's Elementary Lessons in, ir. 

3a. Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, 4. 

Capri and Naples, Guide to, 10. Constitution and Law of the Church, Adolf 

CaptainCartwrightandhis Labrador Journal, 4. Harnack, 11. 

Cardium. Vide L.M.B.C Memoirs, 39. Contes MilitAire.s. A. Daudet, 33. 

Catalogue of the LondoiAibrary, 17. Copenhagen and Norway, Guide to, 10. 

Celtic Heathendom. Prof. J. Rhys, 25. Coptic Texts on St. Theodore. K. 0. Win- 

^hanning’s Complete Works, 4. stedt, 39. • 

Chants and Anthems, 15; Chants, Psalms, Crime and Insanity. Dr. C. A. Mcicier, so. 

and Canticles. Crompton Jones, 15. Crown Theological Lih ary, 34. 

Character and Life, 4. Cuneiform Inscriptions, The. Pi of. E. 

Ch^nical Dynamics, Studies in. J. H. Van’i Schrader, 26. 

Hoff, 13. 

■ Chemistry. Prof. Meldola, 20. Dale, 'I'he. of the Acts aiur of the Synoptic 

Chemistry, Elementary. Emery, 7. Gospels. Hanuick, 11, 

Chemistry for Beginners. Edward Hart, xi. Dawn of History, Tlic. Prof J. L. Myres. si. 

Chemist‘.n Pocket Manual, ao. Delectus Vcieriun. 1‘heoilor Noldeke, so. 

Child and Religion, The, s- Democracy and Character. Canon .Stephen, a.>. 

China, The Civilisation of. Prof. H. A. Giles, 9. Dcmocr.ncy,Soci.ilisinand, in Kiiiope. Sainifel 
Chinese. Descriptive Sociology. Werner, 27. P. Orth, 22. 

Chondrus. L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. Dc Profundis Clamavi. Dr John Hunter, 14. 

Christian Life, Ethics of the. Cha.«!. F. Dole, 10. Descriptive Sociology. Herbert .Spencer, 26. 

Christian Life in the Primitive Church. Dob- Development ofihe Periodic Law. Vciuhlc, 31 . 

schiitx, 7. Differentia) and Integial Calculus, The. Axel 

Christian Religion, Fundamental Truths of the. H.-i/nack, 1 1. 

^R. Seeherg, 25. I)ip.ivaiiKsa, 'I'he. Edited by Oldeulteig, 6". 

Christianity, Beginnings of. Paul Wernie, 3a. Doctrine of the AtoiKMiieni. A. .S.ibaiiei, 35. 

Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. R. Dogma, History of. Ailolf Harimck, ri, 

Travers Herford, 12. Dolomites, The, Praciical (iuiilc to, m. 

Christianity? What is. Adolf H.-irnack, 11 Dresden and Environs, (oiulr tn, ,0. 

Chromium, Production of. I^ax Leblanc, 18. 

Church History. 1 Jaur, 2 ; Schubei t, 24- Early Hebrew vtory. John P. Peters 

Civilisation of China. H A. <;ilc». 9- KarlyClirisiiauConccpiioii. t)ttoI*fle|||e,„,aj. 

Clim^e and Weather. H. N. Dickson, 6. Echinu%. /'/./. 1. .M.B.C. Memoirs, 30. * 

Closet Prayers, Dr. Sadler, 23. Education. Herbert Spencer, 28. 

Codihm. r/r/e L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39, Eduvaiion and Kihu s. Ennlr Bouiroux, j. 

Collected Writings of Seger, 27. Egyptian Faith, I he(;lil Ed^iiaid NuMl!e,ai, 

^ColonU^eriod,The. C. M. Andrews, i. Egyptian Gr.immar, Enuan’'., 7- 

Coming Church. Dr John Hunter, 14. Eighth Year, The. Philip Gi)»U, q 
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